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BELL 
TONES 







that sound “in tune” 
to the most critical ear! 





The Maas-Rowe Symphonic Carillon is the only 
bell instrument which gives the organist a 
choice of major or minor tones for each note. 
This is the result of two bell tones per note — 

one tuned to a minor and the other to a major 
tonality. NOW! you can play in perfect concordance 
at all times. All chords minor, majo:, diminished and 
augmented, can be played without limitations. 


HEARING IS BELIEVING ... When you hear the deep, 
truly bell-like tones of the Symphonic Carillon, we are 
confident that you too will be immediately impressed 
by their quality . . . distinctive in clarity and 
traditional in timbre. 


Compare the Symphonic Carillon with 
any other bell instrument, regardless 
of cost. Let your own ears be the 
judge! Your name and address on a 
post card will bring you complete 
details without any obligation. 











The Hillgreen-Lane craftsman puts into his work the 
skill that is developed by experience. He is proud to 
build this superb instrument for the musician who 
recognizes the peerless quality and performance of 
Hillgreen-Lane organs. 


HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 


ALLIANCE 4, OHIO 
ON WEST COAST: Wm. N. Reid, P. 0. 363, Santa Clara, Calif. 
IN SOUTH: Wm. D. Manley, 614 Page Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
IN WEST: John M. McClellan, 2219 S. Topeka St., Wichita, Kans. 






MAAS-ROWE Carillons 


3015 Casitas Ave. « Los Angeles 39, Calif. 











Yes, your church can afford a real pipe organ... 
THE ARTISTE BY MOLLER 


To meet the pipe-organ needs of 
the small church and chapel, M. P. 
Modller created the incomparable 
Artiste. Smaller in size and simpler 
in design—yet retaining famous 
Moller tonal qualities—the Artiste 
offers a true pipe organ at a cost 
competitive with other types of 
instruments. 

The Artiste is available in three- 
stop, four-stop and six-stop models. 
Prices range from $4,250* to 
$7,750*, including installation. 


The ARTISTE pipe organs include 
attractive cabinets to enclose mech- 
anism and pipes. 


Bi! li, 


“e Only PIPES can furnish true ecclesiastical 
tone. Shown at left are the 233 pipes in 
the three stop ARTISTE. If organ chambers 
are available, the pipes and mechanism 


can be installed in these chambers. 


ns ne 


*Price slightly higher in the West 





For complete information and specifications, write for new Artiste folder. 


() HOMMUIR RENOWNED FOR PIPE ORGANS SINCE 1875 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 





The American Organist is published monthly at 39 Kensico St., Richmond Staten Island 6, New York, by Organ Interests Inc. Entered as 
second class matter July 17, 1928, at the post office at Staten Island, under Act of March 3, 1879. Copyright 1955 by Organ Interests Inc. Subscrip- 
tion $3.00 yearly, current copy 30¢, back copy 30¢ and up plus 5¢ postage on each copy. Made in U.S.A. December 1955, Vol. 38, No. 12. 
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Two companies, each having an 
organ manufacturing history of 
over a century in its own right, 
combine resources to give you 


pipe organs of distinctive merit. 


Your inquiry invited 
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A €nlian- Skinner 
Organ Company 


Boston 25, Massachusetts 
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EXPLANATION OF ALL 
T.A.O. ABBREVIATIONS 


@ MUSIC REVIEWS 


Before Composer: 
*—Arrangement. 
A—Anthem (for church). 
AH—Anthem for Hebrew temple. 
C—Chorus (secular). 
O—Oratorio-cantata-opera form. 
M—Men's voices. 
W—Women's voices. 
J—Junior choir. 
3—Three-part, etc. 
8—Everything over 4-part. 

Mixed voices and straight 4-part if 
not otherwise indicated. 


Additional Cap-letters, next after 


above, refer to: 
A—Ascension M—Mother's Day. 


C—Christmas. N—New Year. 
E—Easter. P—Palm Sunday. 
G—Good Friday. S—Special. 
L—Lent. T—Thanksgiving. 


After Title: 

c. q. cq. qc—Chorus, quartet, chorus 
(preferred) or quartet, quartet 
(preferred) or chorus. 

s.a.t.b.h.l.m—Soprano, alto, tenor, 
bass, high-voice, low-voice, medium- 
voice solos (or duets etc. if hyphen- 


ated.) 
o.u.—Organ accompaniment, or un- 
accompanied. 


pu—Partly or perhaps unaccompanied. 

e.d.m.v.—Easy, difficult. moderately, 
very. 

3p.—3 pages, etc 

3-p.—3-part writing, etc. 

Af.Bm.Cs—A-flat, B-minor, C-sharp. 

@ INDEX OF ORGANS 

a—Article. 

b—Building photo. 

c—Console photo. 

d—Digest or detail of stoplist. 

h—History of old organ. 

m—Mechanism, pipework, or detail 


photo. 
p—Photo of case or auditorium. 
s—Stoplist. 
@ INDEX OF PERSONALS 
a—Article. m—Marriage. 
b—Biography. n—Nativity. 
c—Critique. o—Obituary. 
h—Honors. p—Position change. 


r—Review or detail of composition. 
s—Special series of programs. 
t—Tour of recitalist. 

*Photograph. 


@ PROGRAM COLUMNS 


Key-letters hyphenated next after a 
composer's name indicate publisher. 
Instrumental music is listed with com- 
poser's name first, vocal with title 
first. T.A.O. no responsibility 
for spelling of unusual names. 

Recitals: *Indicates recitalist gave 
the builder credit on the printed 
program; if used after the title of a 
composition it indicates that a "'solo- 
ist" preceded that work; if used at 
the beginning of any line it marks 
the beginning of another program. 

Services: *Indicates morning serv- 
ice; also notes a church whose min- 
ister includes his organist's name 
along with his own on the calendar. 
**Evening service or musicale. 


Obvious Abbreviations: 





a—Alto solo. q—Quartet. 
b—Bass solo. r—Response. 
c—Chorus. s—Soprano. 
d—Duet. t—Tenor. 

h—Harp. u—Unaccompanied. 
j—Junior choir. v—Violin. 
m—Men's voices. w—Women's 
off—Offertoire. voices. 
o—Organ. 3p—3 pages, etc. 
p—Piano. 3-p—3-part, etc. 


Hyphenating denotes duets, etc. 
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Probably the most beautiful case’ by David Tannenberger 1s that in this Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania church, built in 1774 
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Showing an unusual view of the case on the Epistle side of the Great Choir, 
carrying out the upward surge of Gothic design. E. M. Skinner organ, dedicated 
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Westminster Ten YEARS for Ten DOLLARS 


— Choir a 


A professor writes, "If | had had this book 








ap | during the past fifteen years I've directed 
a oH: Ne | choirs and played the organ, | most 
fae ing inly would b h 
es eran o certainly would be ten years younger than 
at a Hy i | am now." GUIDEPOSTS FOR THE 


CHURCH MUSICIAN by Paul Swarm and 
Val Jayne has also been called everything 
from "the most significant encyclopedia of 
church music" to "a godsend." In appre- 





ciation to those who have waited so 
patiently we are offering the first 500 
copies of our second edition with many 
corrections, improvements and additions 


S- 

John Finley Williamson, Pres. at the original (1949) price of $10. After- 
ALEXANDER McCURDY, Head of Organ Department wand: ip pete at Es ate genilen At he 
$15. If you'd like to save $5 on the pur- 
TRAINING ORGANISTS AND chase of this practical manual-workbook, 
CHORAL CONDUCTORS send your $10 check to Bruce Hamilton, 
For the Church, Civic Chorus, Educational Director, Church Music Found- 

School and College ation, Box 7, Decatur, Ill. 
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CHORAL MUSIC REVIEWS 


William A. Goldsworthy 










*AC—Allegri-Bedell—“‘Come good people,” F, 3p, e, 
Bedell 25c, a delightful carol with tender opening and 
closing phrases. Central passage opens with men using 
Gregorian tone VI for full-voiced praise, followed by same 
phrase sung by women, to bless the Child; a quaint, haunt- 
ing setting. 

A2JC—R.L.Bedell—“‘Alleluia Noel,” Em, 3p, e, Bedell 
20c. Dr. Bedell writes as well as he arranges, as this joy- 
ous carol for juniors testifies. Children will learn it 
quickly; while easy, is good music in every sense of the 
term. 

AL—C. Wesley Anderson—‘Have mercy upon me, O 
God,” Af, 7p, m, Birchard 20c, written in English semi- 
motet manner, makes an attractive Lenten anthem. To 
those addicted to the so-called a capella style, this will prove 
an attractive addition. 

AE—J.W.Becker—"Christ the Lord is risen,” Ef, 6p, m, 
Canyon Press 22c, vigorous anthem based on characteristic 
themes with a beautiful central passage and striking alleluias ; 
quite a dramatic ending. 

AC—George Blake—"Who is it in yon manger lies,” D, 
7p, m, Summy 20c, Martin Luther text to a 6/8 rocking 
movement that progresses in semi-modern style which gives 
a lovely lilt. Fine bit for alto solo, sustained accompani- 
ment underneath; then a joyous recap; all in all an ex- 
cellent anthem. Mr. Blake is rapidly becoming a real com- 

ser. 

A—John Hyatt Brewer—‘‘After the winter snows,” Gm, 
9p, m, Canyon Press 22c, strong setting of Masefield’s 
“Easter,” with introductory tenor solo. Some vigorous 
choral work, although climaxes are difficult for sopranos 
because words employing bright vowels are on high notes; 
a piece worth examination. 

AP—Lee H. Bristol, Jr.—‘“Could Jesus hear the sound,” 
Bm, 7p, e, Canyon Press 22c. This work illustrates the 
point we made in last month’s reviews: hymn-anthem style, 
trite and repetitive. Juniors are brought in but have no 
individual part, merely double soprano line, and sing one 
short section alone. 

AE—Alison Demarest—‘‘Easter Introit,’ F, 2p, e, Can- 
yon Press 18c, a bright, short setting, usable in other churches 
as a burst of praise, though technically for a specific day. 
An extended introduction, beginning pp and building up to tf, 
prefaces it in a striking manner. 

*AJ—Hebrew-Pooler—"'To God be glory,” Ef, 4p, e, 
Augsburg 16c, quaint repetitive Hebrew melody, with al- 
ternating 2-measure phrases between juniors and seniors. 
Mr. Pooler has written no accompaniment; but organ may, 
with good effect, double senior part. 

A3—Hovdesven, E.A.—‘I am the vine,” Ef, 5p, e, Augs- 
burg 18c, another welcome addition to the growing list 
of works done with only one male part (a help to choirs 
where men are scarce) is this great utterance of Jesus, set 
most attractively. Seeing so many of this type, however, 


362 





one wonders if church music is on the decline. In the 
past, we had men enough to use 4-part anthems. Now we 
are flooded with 3-part hymns masquerading as anthems. This 
fact, plus the endeavor of the publishers to cater to weaker 
choirs (due undoubtedly to ean, raises the question 
as to whether good taste is desired in worship. 

A—Hovdesven, E.A.—'‘Look from Thy sphere,” Ef, 4p, 
e, J. Fischer & Bro. 20c, broad stately setting of Bryant's 
noble text, unison until the last 4 measures when the parts 
divide to build a climax. Organ fills in the harmony in 
fine style. 


Liturgical Chorale Book, 49p, e, Augsburg. At last this 
reviewer has found a volume of Chorale Preludes that suits 
every particular. A. W. Leupold has fashioned in this 
collection 15 preludes on famous chorales which had 
been harmonized by J. S. Bach. These were written pri- 
marily for church service, without the added idea of con- 
cert or recital purpose. 

As its cditor, Mr. Leupold says: ‘They are fresh, rev- 
erent, virile and tender.” They are bemtibelly written with 
an exceptionally smooth line, lovely counterpoint (we use 
the adjective advisedly) which flows limpid as a stream. 
There are no technical difficulties to disturb organist or 
listener. Mr. Leupold was organist of St. Petri, Berlin, 
and probably used them with the chorale being sung by 
choir or congregation, followed by the prelude on the 
organ, or vice versa. Our suggestion is that they be used 
at the beginning of the service, the choir entering before 
the prelude. After the prelude is finished the choir im- 
mediately comes in with the verse of the chorale, using it 
as a quiet introit. This, to us, would give an opening such 
as few services have. 

The editor has not given us a stilted German-English 
translation of the text, but instead has used settings by 
fine poets such as Robert Bridges, Catherine Winkworth, 
and the like. After seeing so many German anthems, now 
being published, spoiled by awkward texts, these come as 
showers in a thirsty land. The editor suggests regis- 
tration “be kept light and transparent in keeping with their 
contrapuntal style; their purpose is to aid worship; special 
effects are not necessary.” With this we heartily disagree. 
They are of the type which can be enhanced by color in 
registration. [I assume Mr. Goldsworthy does not mean 
or even imply orchestral color—R.B.} Why must church 
music always be pedantic, unemotional in style? Why 
must sentiment and emotion always be excluded from 
worship, and: is thin baroque counterpoint the only means 
of pleasing God? But no more criticism—these chorale 
are too great to be the subject of anything but praise. — 

They are easy enough for almost all organists, yet rich 
enough in invention and style for cathedrals. To end as 
we began, these are the most ideal church preludes we 
know for general use. If we were ever again to play, these 
would be 15 Sundays of joy for our congregation. The 
publisher does not give the price, but whatever it is, get the 
book. 

To the publisher, we say, please print the sung chorales 
in a separate folder, for choir use, as they will be used 
in other than Lutheran churches —W.A.G. 


CASTLELIGHT 


A fluorescent lamp for all makes of Pipe and Electronic Organs. 
Reflects light on music as well as the stop controls. Allows the 
top to be closed without removing the light. Write for free 
booklet Wa us the name of your organ. 


MURLIN MANUFACTURING CO. — Quakertown, Pa. 
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Another Reisner Achievement. “ 


SUPERIOR QUALITY AT A COMPETITIVE PRICE 


The all new Model RE-200 console con- 














Inset: The Reisner recorder type 
combination action, one of three 
types of combination actions avail- 
able in the new Model RE-200 
console, 









forms to al AGO. standards and is avail- 
able in a choice of woods and finishes. The 
attractive semi-conventional styling is sure to 
complement the beauty and decok of any 
church, large or small. 





Improved all-electric Reisner action Will 
bring to the organist the full resources of 
your organ, and with the name of Reisner 
behind the product, you can be assured of 
years of perfect playability and the maxi- 
mum of service-free performance. 
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HAGERSTOWN , MARYLAND 
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BOUGHT HIMSELF AN ESTEY-RIEGER 
Quoting from Charles van Bronkhorst, Chico, Calif. 

I bought one of the new Estey harmoniums 
last May, 2m & pedal, one set of free reeds at two 
pitches on the Pedal, four sets on the Great, five on the 
Swell, all contained within the console, with 13 couplers, 
2 crescendos (one for the free-reeds, other for the stops 
as in a register-crescendo) all built to standard dimensions 
prevailing in the organ world. 

The ensemble is quite surprising even in my fairly- 
dead livingroom; in the church where I heard the one 
that convinced me this Estey-Rieger was the best for 
my bank account, acoustics made it sound absolutely ter- 
rific. The trip diagonally across the whole country gave 
it a bit of rough treatment but now all the dust is out 
and all needed adjustments made—and I can practice at 
home in perfect comfort, saving much time formerly lost 
in trips between home and church. 


A MATTER OF PREFERENCE—NOTHING MORE 

An organ is much like a menu in a restaurant; much 
variety is offered and each buyer asks for what he himself 
wants. Because one man prefers baked potatoes is no reason 
in the world why any other man should, Because one player 
prefers Diapasons & mixtures is no reason in the world any 
other man should. Because Karg-Elert liked the Post Horn 
in the Waldorf organ is no reason why anyone else should. 
Don’t be a copycat; stand on your own preferences the way 
your own heart dictates. 


RECITALS vs SERMONS 

From the London Evening News via the Bulletin of the 
Organ Club comes the information that in St. Barnabas’ 
Church, Dulwich, sermons are to be dropped from some 
evening services in favor of recitals. A favorable trend, in- 
deed, and one recommended for copy over here, too. 


MISCONCEPTIONS 

A lecture-recital was given Feb.12 in Royal Festival 
Hall, London, “to demonstrate the character’ of the instru- 
ment, ‘with analyses of the various component parts and their 
origin in the requirements of specific types of music,” said 
an advertisement in the Feb.1955 Musical Opinion, London. 
True art never arises from “requirements” but only from the 
inner vision of an artist. Possibly Bach has suffered more 
from this misconception than any other composer. 








JAMES ALLAN DASH 


B.S., M.Ed., Mus.Doc. 

Organist and Choirmaster 
LOVELY LANE METHODIST CHURCH 
“Mother Church of American Methodism” 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 














CATHARINE 
MORGAN 


F.A.G.O., EW.CC. 
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Organist and Director of Choirs 


HAWS AVENUE METHODIST CHURCH 
Norristown, Pennsylvania 


























CHANTZ 


AN ESTABLISHED NAME 


A PROGRESSIVE 
ORGANIZATION 
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ORRVILLE, OHIO 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED ORGANBUILDERS OF AMERICA 
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BALDWIN...brings greater Scope to Electronic Organs 


Baldwin superiority in the electronic organ brings the rich For most in organ quality, performance and value, 
heritage and spiritual atmosphere of the finest in tradi- Baldwin is your logical choice. Contact your nearest 
tional music within the reach of every church. For Bald- Baldwin dealer or write for specific information. 

win excels in both range and fidelity of true organ tone. 

Standard controls and responsive action make the Baldwin Baldwin will finance your purchase of any Baldwin Organ 
easiest of all organs to play. A full range of models allows or Piano. Ask your dealer or write direct for details of this 
you to select a Baldwin best suited to your individual needs. unusual manufacturer-customer service. 


Lf 
pianos for church and educational needs. The Baldwin Piano Company, Organ Division, Dept. AO-125 
Please send full informa- 1801 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


| 
| | 
| P , 
THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY =| tiomon'the following: fo coeceeresreeeresee | 
| | 
| | 
| 


Organ Division L) Saaeeeth: Crgns 


Home Organs 
Cincinnati 2 Ohio = ie 8 TR teh re es otha decades eialechOAe we o's ra 
( Finance Plan Ci ericnckiestiperisdiwass Zone. ¢ « SHMGL <6 500 





Builders of: Baldwin, Acrosonic and Hamilton Pianos, 
Baldwin and Orga-sonic Organs Le ee SS ES SS SS Se 4 
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THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 


STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 


WARREN SCHARF—Choir Director 
MARGARET RICKERD SCHARF—Organist 


SPECIFICATIONS 
TWO MANUAL AND PEDAL 


GREAT ORGAN 
| (Exposed) 
Principal Conique 
Gedeckt 

Kleine Erzahler 
Erzahler Celeste 
Octave 

Spillflote 

Il rk. Plein Jeu 
Liturgical Trompette 
Tremulant 


Ot he OOH 


SWELL ORGAN 
(Expressive) 

Rohrflote 
Viola Pomposa 
Viola Celeste 
Nachthorn 
Nazard 
Doublette 
Tierce 
Zauberfiote 
Vox Humana 
Oboe Clarion 
Tremolo 


ee Om 1S Sm OO OO 
~ 
o 


PEDAL ORGAN 

16’ Violone 
*16° Bourdon Dolce 

10 2/3’ Quinte 

af Octave Violone 
“3° Rohrgedeckt 

5 1/3’ Violone 12th 

Choralbass 
16” Bombarde 


* (Expressive in Swell Box) 





“The Reuter is a Musical Instrument” 


THE REUTER ORGAN COMPANY 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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Kilgen 


The officers, directors, management per- 
sonnel, and craftsmen of The Kilgen 
Organ Company extend to all their friends 
and clients their sincerest wishes for a 
Happy Holiday Season. We appreciate 
the orders for so many fine organs placed 
during 1955 with us, among them the large 
organs for: 


St. Peter’s Catholic Church 


Danbury, Connecticut 


First Baptist Church 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina 


First Evg. United Brethren Church 


Hershey, Pennsylvania 


First Baptist Church 


Greenville, Mississippi 


St. Colman’s Catholic Church 


Ardmore, Pennsylvania 


Grace Episcopal Church 


Manchester, New Hampshire 


First Methodist Church 
Ballinger, Texas 


John Nepomucene Catholic Church 
New York, New York 


St. John’s Episcopal Church 
New Milford, Connecticut 


> ae 








Che Kilgen Organ Company 
Executive Offices and Factory: 
4632 W. Florissant Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 


Kilgen |; — 


Pah 


Euaene R Kilgen, President 
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THE CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 





A boarding school, where the curriculum fol- 
| lows standard independent school requirements, 
| with emphasis on Christian perspective. Choir 
membership required. Ample scholarships. 4th 
through 8th grades. Write: 


ALEC WYTON, M. A. (Oxon.), Headmaster 
CATHEDRAL HEIGHTS, N. Y. C. 25 














THE WELL TEMPERED ORGANIST 


Under this general title Saint Mary's Press is issuing a series 
of volumes for the organ by composers of the classic period. 

The following volumes may now be obtained from the 
Press at three dollars and twenty-five cents the volume, post 
paid. 


¢ JEAN FRANCOIS DANDRIEU Vol. | 
¢ JEAN FRANCOIS DANDRIEU Vol. II 


(These volumes comprise the complete w>rks) 


¢ LOUIS NICOLAS CLERAMBAULT 


(The two complete Mass Suites) 


¢ GUILAIN (Antoine) 


(Four Suites for Magnificat) 


SAINT MARY'S PRESS 








145 West 46 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 














NORMAN COKE-JEPHCOTT 


Mus.Doc., F.R.C.O., F.A.G.O. (Turpin Prize R.C.O.) 


ORGAN RECITALS 


Instruction in organ, theory, composition and boy 
choir training in New York City. Also prepa- 
ration for all examinations. Tuition in theory by 
mail. 


- BLUEGATES 
STONY POINT-ON-HUDSON a N.Y. 

















Organ and 
Church Music 


Fenner Douglass 
Grigg Fountain 
Leo Holden 


Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
OBERLIN, OHIO 
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a * first sisal only 
Key-Action Current 


Designed and Engineered 
Specifically for pipe organ use 


Orgelectra’s famous automatic voltage 
regulation assures an organ of always 
getting the proper voltage for the proper 
amperage—55 pounds of accurately con- 
trolled voltage. Due to this marvelous 
invention your organ can neither get 
too much voltage nor too little: it will 
always receive the proper voltage for the 
proper amperage. Ask your reputable 
organ technician for your free Orgelectra 
hooklet. 


ORGELECTRA 


9216 W. Grand Ave. « Franklin Park, Illinois 
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The CHARLES W. McMANIS Company 
| Organ Builders 


KANSAS CITY 2, KANSAS 
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Pipe Organ 
PARTS AND SUPPLIES 


For repairing, modernizing and 
enlarging pipe organs 


ORGAN SUPPLY CORPORATION 


540-550 E. Second St., Erie, Penna. 


Member of the Associated Organburlders of America 














ij, H.C. S. ODELL & Co. 


) 
‘ Organ Architects and Builders 
Pioneers in Tone 
Almost a century of continuous service in the pipe 
organ field. Every ODELL ORGAN is a personal work 
of art built along sound engineering principles. 
82-84 Morningside Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. — YO 5-2607 











Just Released! 
THE ORGAN WoOrRKS OF 


CESAR FRANCK 


Revised, annotated, and fingered, 
with interpretative signs by 


MARCEL DUPRE 


Vol. | Fantasy in C Major 
Symphonic Piece 
Prelude, Fugue and Variations 


Vol. Il Pastorale 
Prayer 
Finale 


Vol. Ill Fantasy in A Major 
Cantabile 
Piéce Héroique 


Vol. IV. Three Chorales 


Price $4.00 each volume 


THE H. W. GRAY CO.., Inc. 


Agents for NOVELLO & Co. 
159 East 48th St. New York 17, N. Y. 
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CHURCH ORGAN COMPANY 


Specializing in Pipe Organ Service in the Eastern States 


YEARLY MAINTENANCE CONTRACTS © TUNING 
EMERGENCY SERVICE ¢ REBUILDING 


MODERNIZING @ REPAIRS ¢ INSTALLATIONS 


18 Waiton Street Telephone 
Nixon, N.J. KI Imer 5-4150 














Claire Coc 


Studio of O,. an 


Private lessons for select advanced pupils, coaching 





for concert work; organ practice facilities available. 


175 West 72nd Street, New York 23. N. Y. | 


Head of Organ, Daleroze Setwul of Music, David Mannes Music Sctwol, New York 
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New At Concordia 


For Lent and Easter 


ST. MATTHEW PASSION 
HEINRICH SCHUETZ 


Edited by Richard T. Gore. 
First American edition! 


Complete Score No. 97-7573 $1.75 
The Choruses Only No. 97-6223 75 
HOLY IS GOD — C. P. E. BACH 


Edited by Karl Geiringer. 

First American edition! 

For mixed chorus, S.A.T.B. soloists and organ. 

Score No. 97-6223 80 
CHRIST LAY IN GRIM DEATH'S PRISON 

JOHANN PACHELBEL 

Edited by Hans H. Eggebrecht. 

Easter cantata for mixed chorus, S.A.T.B., 

soloists, and strings. 

Complete Score No. 97-6211 2.00 

The Choruses Only No. 97-6218 45 

String parts available. 


CHRIST JESUS LAY IN DEATH’S STRONG BANDS 
RICHARD WIENHORST 


Easter cantata for mixed chorus, two violins 

and cello or organ alone. 

Score No. 97-6209 .60 
String parts available at $.35 ea. 


At your local dealer or direct from 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 


St. Louis 18, Missouri 
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versary Casavant organ will be 


1879 
1955 


sembled, built and tested for tone 


CASAVANT FRERES 


produced. 


Here is where the 75th Anni- 


Here it will be conceived, as- 





and structure. 














Here only the best is made The first Casavant organ, built in 1837, 
was a forerunner of the partnership which 


this year celebrates its 75th year of 


existence. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF OR- 
GANS AND CHURCH FURNITURE. 


ST. HYACINTHE, P.Q., CANADA. 














The Cross of Christ 


A New Cantata for Lent and Holy Week — 
For Mixed Chorus, Organ and Six Soloists 
by DONALD R. ROMME 


The performing time is about fifty minutes thus making this work avail- 
able for general use; the music is beautifully written, most expressive 
and dramatic, with just enough of a modern tinge to make it attractive 
to young singers, without at any time being dissonant or extreme. The 
solo parts are effective with the narrative of the Bible story being ef- 
fectively continuous. The organ accompaniment is thoroughly idiomatic 
and playable without difficulty. 


No. 8752 Price $1.50 





| J. FISCHER + BRO. 119 West 40th Street NeW YORK 1 18, , N V. 
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OF CALLIOPES AND SUCH 


E. J. Quinby 


_ AT A RESPECTABLE 
DISTANCE, echoing back and forth amongst the hills whilst 
the Showboat was still up-river around the bend, the Calliope 
was at its best. And that was when it performed its most 
important function, announcing far and wide and in ad- 
vance the arrival of entertainment. As it drew closer, the 
listener became aware of its weird lack of tuning (the swift 
and wide temperature variations caused by its steam-breath 
defied any attempt to keep it in proper tune), its raucous 
rowdy voice. Its shrieks, wails, howls and whoops suggested 
that a company of demons had just been liberated from 
purgatory to celebrate their freedom, that a tribe of Indians 
were embarking on the warpath. Yet, so nearly extinct is 
this strange breed of “musical” instrument, that today it can 
be even heart-warming to those whose memories associate 
it with happy hours of rare entertainment. [Cf.: THEY 
CALLED IT CALLY-OPE, Beverly Kelley, TAO, October 
1955. Ed.} 

In 1917, I had my introduction to this wonderful creation 
of one Joshua C. Stoddard who, in 1855, obtained a US. 
Patent on his invention, and christened the thing CALLIOPE 
after the Greek expression meaning ‘Sweet-Voiced!’”” Upon 
hearing its penetrating blasts, the whole town of Huntington, 
West Virginia, knocked off work, so that none needed to 
miss the fun, and all hands repaired to the bank of the 
Ohio River. Notwithstanding the fact that Webster places 
the accent on the second of its four-syllabled name, those 
who ever had anything to do with the device accented the 
first syllable and overlooked the last completely, pronouncing 


it CAL-ee-oap. Even this was too much for the Negro 
patrons of the floating palaces. They simply called it a 
“steam pie-anna.” 


As the LULUBELLE tied up for her one-night stand, the 
etformer at the keyboard redoubled his efforts and gave his 
isteners a sample of his most energetic technique, which 
proved too much for the instrument and player alike. As 
the closing bars of the “Cake Walk” were reached, the steam 
pressure collapsed and the music went flat. So did the 
musician, who was forthwith carried off to the local hospital 
to recover from an acute case of alcoholism. The hot steam, 
blowing directly into his florid face as the boat came to rest 
and was overtaken by the breeze, evidently added the finishing 
touch to his discomfort. And that was how I found my 
great opportunity. 

The 7 of the LULUBELLE observed my keen in- 
terest in this Calliope while I was inspecting the thing at 
tose range on the upper deck, and inquired, “Ever play 
one?” 

“Yep,” I boasted, “a bigger one than this. It had over 
500 whistles and had thine © boards, one for the feet.” 

He seemed a little incredulous, but elected to call my 
bluff. “Let's hear you play THIS one,” he challenged. I 
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The author, a true organ devotee—straight, unit, or what 
have you—provides entertaining information for lighter mo- 
ments. He is by vocation an dediionies engineer, whose own 
instrument (Moller, Opus 6239) travelled from its birth 
in Hagerstown, 1934; to Yonkers, 1935; New York City, 
1938; Key West, 1942; Carnegie Hall studio, 1949; Summit, 
N. J., 1951, with subsequent changes and enlargements at 
this address. He now commutes between his homes in New 
York City and Summit, and loves nothing better than a jam 
session. TAO readers are, of course, familiar with him from 

past issues 


was delighted at the chance to try the crazy contraption, but 
the more I struggled with it, the higher in my estimation 
rose the unfortunate soul who had just been removed for 
treatment. I began to understand why he had taken to drink. 
The keyboard was the most erratic assembly of ivories I 
had ever run my fingers over. Some keys had to be pushed 
with all the strength I could muster; others flipped down with 
a mere gesture in their direction. Some went down without 
achieving any results whatever, but the remainder raised 
an unholy din that threatened to burst my eardrums. The 
hot, blinding steam bath to which I was subjected didn’t 
exactly help my composure or my performance. I was 
struggling with the problem of condensing a simple five- 
octave tune into less than three octaves, and turning out 
what I feared would cause my arrest for disturbing the 
eng: when the Captain croaked through the bedlam, ‘Good 

y, keep her agoin’ like that!” 

Before the evening was over, I was hired at $20.00 a 
week to continue my ear-splitting demonstration while the 
LULUBELLE dropped downstream. As I had just started 
a two-week vacation from my job with the American Car 
& Foundry Company, I felt that this would be an ideal re- 
lief from designing railroad cars—a new life with variety 
on the side. I wasn’t mistaken. 

Calliope players were a breed of their own. Versatility 
was their middle name. When notes suddenly became silent 
in their erratic instruments, they were expert at playing 
“around” the defect and turning out a presentable product. 
The ‘wrong notes” sometimes recognized by those familiar 
with the composition were, accordingly, more often the 
result of necessity rather than choice. So far as can be 
determined there were never any special Calliope arrange- 
ments published, and the performers had to devise their own 
arrangements to meet the compass limitations of their own 
instruments, on up through the more “elaborate” instruments 
boasting 15, 20, 32, even 58 notes. The most popular 
design had a compass of 32 notes, from C to G2. These 
restrictions accounted for the characteristic left-hand, “ump- 
pah-pah” accompaniment. Anyone tending to hold the 
Calliopist in contempt as an unskilled and unimaginative 
musician should attempt to compress even the simplest, fa- 
miliar tune into the 32-note compass to which most Calli- 
opists were restricted, and he will quickly appreciate what 
they were up against. Nevertheless, these rugged musical 
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individuals succeeded in mastering a repertoire of from 50 
to 100 popular numbers which, they boasted, they were able 
to perform without benefit of music or gloves. (Certain of 
the Calliope players of the fair sex became the subject of 
good-natured ridicule from their male competitors for em- 
ploying such sissy accessories.) Calliopists had an uncanny 
knack of playing appropriate pieces to suit the occasion and 
locality. Usually the donkey-boiler capacity was limited, 
with the result that after performing about three numbers, 
the Calliopist had to take time out to await steam and to 
recover from his parboiling ordeal. 

Whatever has been said of Calliopists, the fact remains 
(except for radio broadcasting) theyplayed to larger audi- 
ences than any other performers before or since. Most of 
the river valley towns nestled close to the waterfront, amid 
surrounding hills. The combination of good sound trans- 
mission across water, plus the reflecting properties of the 
hillsides, resulted in an average coverage of a ten-mile 
radius—sufficient to encompass even big cities such as Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, St. Louis, or New Orleans. Perhaps one 
might class the citizens of these places as “captive audience,” 
for certainly there was no escape from the penetrating pro- 
perties of the Calliope music, even by retreating indoors 
and closing the windows. A locomotive whistle is readily 
heard indoors, even at a range of ten miles, and here was a 
whole collection of locomotive whistles played in chorus and 
in harmony—of a sort. The customary ten-mile radius pattern 
of the Calliope was sometimes shifted or distorted by wind, 
but the total area covered remained approximately the same. 
Experienced Showboat personnel took advantage of this 
phenomenon, timing and placing their high-powered sound 
product to advantage. 

However, people did not attempt to retreat from the 
Calliope music. On the contrary, its perpetrators depended 
upon its magnetic effect for their very livelihood. As the 
Showboat approached each landing, one had only to observe 
the dancing feet and the upstretched arms waving welcome 
on the shore, to verify the universally happy acceptance and 
enjoyment of this outlandish form of music. Alas, no or- 
ganist can boast of having entertained an entire city at once, 
but such was the almost daily experience of the Calliopist. 

The LULUBELLE eased down-river, stopping at various 
towns along the way to play to enthusiastic audiences. Af- 
ter the show each evening, there were other attractions and 
relaxations. At Cattletsburg, Kentucky, we found a solid 
block of saloons along Front Street, facing the Ohio River, 
where citizens from the larger city of Huntington, in the 
dry state of West Virginia, came via Packet Boat and In- 
terurban trolley to slake their thirsts. Some of us joined 
them in the attempt to make “par,” which consisted of taking 
a drink in each place along that boisterous block and re- 
turning home without assistance. Since we didn’t have far 
to go before reaching our bunks, we fared reasonably well, 
but the crews of the Steamers and the Interurbans had their 
troubles with the ambitious contestants each evening, particu- 
larly on Saturday nights. 

During idle periods as we floated down the river between 
towns, I tinkered with the mechanism of the Calliope, adjust- 
ing the turn-buckles in the tracker action and lining up the 
keys. I also puttered with the allegedly ivent valves. 
This effort uals the action more prompt and uniform, and 
made possible more snappy renditions of several lively tunes. 
However, I’m afraid that my dusky assistant who diligently 
fired the little donkey-boiler didn’t appreciate the improvement. 

Saturated with perspiration from head to foot, he ap- 
proached me after the steam had failed in the middle of a 
fast-moving number and suggested, “Mis’r Jay, iffen you 
jes’ play mo’ cn them LITTLE whistles and not so much 
on them BIG whistles, we could finish that tune. I cain’t 
keep up wif you, like you was goin’, deed I can’t.” He was 
plainly embarrassed and apologetic over the premature drop 
in steam pressure. I learned to cooperate with him, and rea- 
lized it was the old story of the Organist and Organ Pumper, 
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the latter of whom boasted ‘‘we handled Handel quite suc- 
cessfully.” 

Dropping downstream, we played Ashland, Kentucky, 
and Portsmouth, Ohio, my Calliope performances evidently 


proving effective at each stop. I was looking forward 
to the thrilling experience of playing to the big city of 
Cincinnati, but my career as Calliopist was interrupted at a 
small locality near Georgetown, when the Sheriff descended 
upon us with a few Deputies, and marched the whole ship’s 
company up to the local hoosegow. Our Skipper-Manager 
was quite an orator, and he succeeded in talking us all out 
of our difficulties, provided we cast off and proceed down- 
stream without delay. This incident, and the arrival of the 
Showboat’s own Calliopist, who had evidently effected at 
least a temporary truce in his losing battle with John Barley- 
corn, convinced me that I should reject the tempting offer to 
remain with the floating organization, and resume my engine- 
ering career back in Huntington, West Virginia. 

The Calliope of the LULUBELLE bore the nameplate of 
the American Steam Music Company, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, which indicates its age, as that firm expired during 
the Civil War. A man named Kirkup built quite a few 
Calliopes, and his bookkeeper, Thomas J. Nichol, succeeded 
him in this enterprise. The Van Duzen Bell Works of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Built numerous Calliopes, as did George 
Kratz, of Evansville, Indiana, from 1897 to 1914, when he 
is reported to have prematurely met his death at the key- 
liv of one of his instruments when the boiler exploded. 

Of course Showboats were not the only vessels to carry 
Calliopes. Many river packets and excursion steamers sported 
these musical attractions during the latter half of the 19th 
century, and the early days of the 20th. A few early ex- 
cursion steamers around New York harbor had Calliopes, 
which not only served to attract business and entertain custo- 
mers, but also they were deployed in maintaining the vessel's 
reputations in the matter of speed. On occasions when a 
steamboat race developed, the crafty Skipper of the vessel 
which had the advantage of a Calliope on board would order 
that instrument played just as his rival drew abeam and was 
‘bout to pass him. Although the precious steam required for 
the music robbed his engines of some of their speed, it was 
a shrewd investment, for the passengers on the other steamer’s 
decks would invariably crowd the rail on the side toward 
their rival’s music, with the result that ship would bury her 
paddle wheel on that side, and hoist the other wheel clear 
of the water. Immediately, the hapless vessel would be left 
behind, executing an unmanageable circle, to the intense de- 
light of those aboard the vessel sporting the Calliope. 

Showboats which had Calliopes on the Mississippi, Missouri, 
Ohio, and tributary rivers included ROGER’S FLOATING 
CIRCUS PALACE, NEW SENSATION (5 Showboats bear- 
ing that name each had a Calliope, no doubt the same instru- 
ment passed along), TEMPLE OF AMUSEMENT, WATER 
QUEEN, PRINCESS, WONDERLAND, AMERICAN (re- 
named successfully Columbia and Hollywood), GOLDEN- 
ROD, FUN BOAT, MAJESTIC, and the previously men- 
tioned LULUBELLE, which may have been one of the others 
carrying a new name. The steam towboats which furnished 
motive power for the Showboats, often sported a Calliope 
of their own. These included SENTINEL, ROBERT 
DODDS, WENONAH, LIBERTY, VALLEY BELLE, 
CROWN HILL and the super-luxurious CHAPERONE, with 
yacht-like appointments. 


History records certain famous Calliopists, whose names 
and performances were familiar up and down the rivers, in- 
cluding Bobbie Wills (Calliope Red) of the AMERICAN; 
Roy Choisier of WATER QUEEN; Captain Norman Thom 
and his wife Grace, of PRINCESS; Josephine Bryant, daughter 
of Captain Billy Bryant of BRYANT’S NEW SHOWBOAT; 
Eugene Eisenbarth of FLOATING PALACE; Margaret, Hazel 
and Catherine Reynolds, daughters of the Skipper of WON- 
DERLAND;; Harry Sutton of SENSATION; Homer Denney 
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of the excursion steamer ISLAND QUEEN; and Walter 
Falkenstein, who circulated through the fleet. 

When each of these vessels reached the end of her travels, 
either through accident or to be broken up by the shipwreckers, 
almost invariably the Calliope was the one precious item to 
be rescued for lett service aboard a succeeding vessel, or 
to win a place of honor in the home of the retired Owner- 
Skipper. [Would that the same might be stated of numerous 
organs which, even very recently, have come to an unde- 
served, ignominious end. Ed. 

Another field in which the Calliope won fame and helped 
win fortunes, is found along the sawdust trail, where its 
compressed-air descendant still survives. The Calliope Wa- 
gon, resplendent in red, gold, and white ornamentation, 
summoned all to the Big Top from far and wide. As a most 
impressive feature of the circus parade, it was usually drawn 
by four or six white chargers in tandem. Perched conspicu- 
ously atop this gaudy vehicle might be seen a buxom Ethio- 

an female decked out in Oriental costume, and as her 
bejewelled fingers pounded the keyboard, 32 vapor-belching 
whistles would blat out the universally understood announce- 
ment that the Circus had come to town. One of these 
steaming, smoking, whooping chariots now reposes in Henry 
Ford’s Greenfield Museum where on occasions it still gets up 
steam and voices its brazen ballyhoo. 

In an attempt to rescue the Calliope from utter extinction, 


and help promote the unique National Trolley Museum near 
New Haven, Connecticut, the Branford Electric Railway As- 
sociation is now building its own version of this terrifying 
instrument. Because of its being assembled from familiar 
standard electric railway parts, it is called the TROLLIOPE. 

It will stay in tune better than the steam type, as its power- 
ful lungs will be supplied by compressed air at 90 pounds 
pressure, from an electrically driven air-brake compressor 
which automatically will keep an air-brake reservoir amply 
supplied so that the performer need never await pressure be- 
tween tunes. An assortment of whistles from electric lo- 
comotives, interurban trolleys and city street cars will pro- 
vide the 32 notes, operated easily from a standard design 
organ keyboard in which electric contacts will control mag- 
netic-pneumatic valves, with uniform and prompt action. 

Thus Calliope music will be even livelier, faster and sweet- 
er (?) than in the past. At a future date, it is also planned 
to add a second-manual, connected to an octave of electrically- 
operated locomotive bells and trolley gongs. Surely this in- 
strument should create a noble noise as it careens up and 
down the railway line on a flat car. Trolliope or Calliope, 
whatever we choose to call it, it is actually another stentorian- 
voiced organ. 


Grateful acknowledgement is made to Phillip Graham, whose book 
SHOWBOATS provided much useful data. (University of Texas 
Press, 1951.) 








DOUBLE EXPOSURE 








a &, 


of an organbuilder’s wife and family. 
William F. Brame, of the Estey Or- 
gan Corporation home-office staff, im- 
plies that his wife thinks this is a 
perfect characterization, of a type, of 
being behind “the 8-ball.” Mr. Brame 
indicates the double exposure was un- 
intentional, no doubt as a defense 
measure. 
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HICKORY, N.C. —- Chimes 21t Tremulant 

First Baptist ; COUPLERS 24: 

Estey Organ Corp., 1955 eee octet Ped.: G-8-4, $-8-4, C-8-4. 

V-27. R-30. S-35. B-7. P-1884. “ing Saamensaaa Gt.: G-16-8-4, S-16-8-4, C-16-8-4. 


PEDAL: V-3. R-3. S-10. 


16 Diapason 32m Voix Celeste tc 56m : . 
Bourdon 44w 4 Geigenoctav 68m Coescoainen i Pee ee 
? Combons 26: P-5. G-5. S-5. C-5. 
(Gedeckt-S) Flute h 68m . 
. Tutti-6. Manual combons operate also 
(Dulciana-C) Il] Plein-Jeu 15-19-22 183m . . 
; ; their one-section couplers. 
8 Octave 44m 8 Trumpet 80r16 2 
Ensembles 1: Full-Organ. 
(Ronetea) Oboe 68r Reversibles 5: G-P. SP. CP. SG 
(Gedeckt-S ) Vox Humana 68r : ; : ; 
S-C, 
4 (Octave) Tremulant oa 
16 (Trumpet-S) ancels 1: Tutti. 
8 (Trumpet-S) CHOIR: V-8. R-8. S-8. Blower: Orgoblo. 
P 8 Bourdon 68m Action-Current: Orgelectra. 
GREAT: V-6. S-7. S-7. Viola 68m “This is not one of my babies—it was 
8 Diapason 61m Dulciana 80m16’ sold before I came here—but I did 
Melodia 61wm Unda Maris tc 56m straighten it out and it turned out to be 
Gemshorn 61m 4 Koppelfloete 68m a peach. It defies a lot of Laws—in that 


4 Octave 61m 2 2/3 Nasard 61m 
Blockfloete 61m 
English Horn 68r 


Rohrfloete 61m 2 
II Mixture 12-15 122m 8 


Gedeckt 80wm16’ 
Viole de Gambe 68m 


Sw.: S-16-8-4. 
Ch.: S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 


it is clear as a bell but yet one of those 
warm beautiful organs that is always 
satisfying to play.’ —William F. Brame. 








Readers are warned not to blame Mr. Berry 
for any of the statements made in this column; they are my 
ideas, not his: actually a columnist, which is what I now am, 
does his best for a serious magazine when he binds himself 
morally to support the general Editorial policy as it ought to 
be, without the least concern for an Editor's _—— opinion. 
The Editor in my special case binds himself not to change 
any of my words or my punctuation, without first getting 
my permission. If this sounds conceited, let it; I would be 
ashamed of myself if I could spend almost forty years in 
this job in the largest and most important and richest city 
in the world, so far as organs and church music are con- 
cerned, without knowing what I'm talking about—and re- 
member that during the most formative years I was no longer 
actively participating in church music, organ recitals, or 
organbuilding projects, so my viewpoints were no longer 
limited to the practicings of just my own notions but were 
based on an unusually wide observation of everybody. The 
bombastic Dr. Pedalthumper made no impression whatever, 
but the sincerity of the humble (yet totally competent) Miss 
Soosie crowned her the queen of the organistic carnival. 
Blame me but don’t blame Mr. Berry or this magazine. 

The Christian church is hampered more by 
its delight in murder than by any other of its concepts. Go 
into almost any church and you will likely find some evidence 
of the cross on which Christ died, much less evidence of the 
joy surrounding His birth. Little wonder that the commercial 
world, at least in New York City, glorifies the cross above the 
star of Bethlehem. 

I'm not too sure but I believe it was Rockefeller City that 
some years ago lighted a huge cross in its upper-floor windows 
at Christmas time. This year it was the New York Central 
Building at the beginning of tree-lighted Park Avenue. Must 
we kill Christ even before we let Him be born? If you 
don’t happen to know it, He said He came that we might 
have life and have it more abundantly. Organists can’t do 
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much about this but they can do a little if they inspect 
the texts of their Christmas-season anthems more critically. 

No matter what kind of an organ you 
design or how you voice it, there will be somebody just as 
intelligent as you to find fault with it. That is good; it 
tends to discourage cowards and charlatans; it is bad because 
sometimes the best man in the field is so self-abnegating that 
he won't stand for what he knows in the face of popular 
democratic opposition. No honestly competent man believes 
in democracy. Mobs get nowhere except into riots and the 
destruction of other men’s property and rights. 

What all men outside Russia believe in is freedom of the 
individual to do as he pleases so long as he does not damage 
the rights or property of anyone else. 

If the contemporary organ world knew these things and 
acted accordingly, organ recitals would still be things of 
beauty instead of contempt, and if anyone wrote a piece of 
enjoyable music he’d have it accepted by creditable publishers 
and the whole world would be the richer for the privilege of 
hearing it. We have been influenced by almost everything 
but our own intelligence; the results are constantly growing 
more ridiculous. Many times I have heard recitals and con- 
certs when the audience—in New York City so largely com- 
posed of organists and organ devotees—gave that unmistakable 
sign of approval not to the alleged masterpieces but to the 
simpler little unpretentious bits of melodic, harmonic, or 
rhythmic beauty. ‘What the world wants, and it wants a lot 
of it—and will pay for it—is beauty, just plain real undis- 
guised beauty.” Bauman Lowe wrote that to me decades 
ago when he sent me a check to be sent by me to an organist 
then in dire need who had been trying to cram unmusical 
music into the ears of his congregation and they fired him 
for it; I had written Mr. Lowe to help me find a job for 
the man. In my earliest years in New York City I was Mr. 
Lowe's assistant for 18 months and I learned more from him 
than in all my formal schooling elsewhere. He was a financier 
by profession, organist by avocation, and by far the most 
admired musician in the whole state of New Jersey. Rem- 
brandt proved its truth; so did Marilyn Monroe. ‘‘Beauty, 
just plain real undisguised beauty.” That should be engraved 
on every piano, every console in the world.—T. Scott Buhrman. 
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BOISE. IDAHO 

Boise Junior College 

Austin Organs, Inc., May 1953 
V-36. R-44, S-55. P-2268. 


PEDAL: V-5. R-7. S-20. 

16 Diapason 32 
(Quintaten-G) 
(Gedecket-C) 
Violone 56 

10 2/3 Quint pf 

8 Octave 44 
(Quintaten-G) 
(Gedeckt-C) 
(Violone) 

5 1/3 Quint pf 

4 (Octave) 
(Nachthorn-C) 
(Violone) 

Ill Mixture 17-19-22 96 

16 Bombarde 80 
(Krummhorn-S) 

8 (Bombarde) 
(Krummhorn-S) 

4 (Bombarde) 


GREAT: V-7. R-10. S-8. 
16 Quintaten 85-16’ 
8 Diapason 61 
Flute h 61 
Gemshorn 61 
4 Octave 61 
(Quintaten ) 
II Rauschquinte 12-15 122 
III Mixture 19-22-26 183 


SWELL: V-12. R-14. S-14. 

8 Innerbeard Flute 68 
Viola 68 
Viole Celeste 56 

4 Prestant 68 
Rohrfloete 68 

2 2/3 Nasard 61 


2 Flute 61 

1 3/5 Tierce 61 

III Mixture 15-19-22 183 
16 Krummhorn 80-16’ 

8 (Krummhorn ) 


Trompette 68 
4 Clairon 68 
Tremulant 


POSITIV: V-4. R-6. 8-4. 
Unenclosed 
8 Suavial 61 pf 
4 Principal 61 
2 Octave 61 
Ill Cymbel 29-33-36 183 
CHOIR: V-8. R-7. S-9. 
8 Gedeckt 80-16’ 
Spitzfloete 80-16’ 
S. Celeste 56 
4 Nachthorn 68 
Quint 61 
2 Waldfloete 61 
8 Fagot 68 
(Bombarde-P) 
Tremulant 


COUPLERS 26: 
Ped.: G-8-4. §-8-4. CV-8-4. 


Gt.: G-16-8-4. $-16-8-4, CV-16-8-4. 


Sw.: S-16-8-4. CV-8. 
Ch.: $-16-8-4, C-16-8-4. G. 
Crescendos 3: S. C. Register. 
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Combons 38: P-6. G-6. S-6. CV-6. 
Tutti-14, 

Ensembles 1: Full-Organ 

Reversibles 3: G-P. S-P. CV-P. 

Cancels 1: Tutti 

Blower: 3 h.p. Orgoblo 

Action-Current: Orgelectra 

Mr. J. B. Jamison, western repre- 
sentative of Austin Organs, Inc., de- 
scribes and contrasts two relatively re- 
cent Austin installations: ‘Two Aus- 
tin organs of striking design exemplify 
the minimum all-purpose instrument. 
One is Boise Junior College, Boise, 
Idaho; the other in Zion Reformed 
Church, Lodi, California. [TAO 
October 1954] 


“Functional design of unenclosed 
sections is employed in each installation, 
the Lodi organ voiced to 4 1/2” wind, 
the Boise instrument to 3 1/2” wind. 
In each the Great is featured, and these 
two Greats, of similar content, are, in 
the writer’s opinion, two of the finest 
examples of diapason chorus beauty he 
has heard. 

“The Lodi church has a reverbera- 
tion period of about one second, Boise 
auditorium does little if any better acou- 
stically, so each organ goes it alone, 
without help from the room, and suc- 
ceeds in spite of rather than because 
of acoustic surroundings. The Lodi 
church is completely carpeted, with an 
acoustic-material ceiling fully as ef- 
fective in absorptive properties. 

“The Lodi chorus is based on scale 
42 for the Great primary unison, the 
choice along with the composition of the 
mixture being to emphasize mass (in 
order to make up for what the room pro- 
hibits acoustically). Boise chorus is 
based on scale 44 which difference makes 
for more transparency and_ brilliance. 
The immediate ear reaction to each 
chorus is dazzling brilliance and great 
warmth. There is none of the cold glit- 
ter so often accepted as good chorus 
tone, but rather a golden radiance aris- 
ing from individually beautiful ranks 
ed balanced. Each Great is very 
old. 

“Much of this quality is due to the 
fine position of each Great—right out 
in the chancel, right in the organist’s 
tonal lap, right in the audience’s grasp. 
The fresh iridescent alive quality 
heard from a stop standing on a voicing 
machine (two feet away) is preserved 
and projected to the audience in each 
installation. 

“I recall the Boise Great as offering 
two stops (8 Flute h and 8’ Gemshorn) 
as far and away the best two examples 
of those voices I know. Gemshorn 
especially is unforgettable, with its fuz- 
zy musty nasal timbre—a highly sea- 
soned dish. 

“Being of fairly similar composition, 
each scheme exemplifies the striven-for 
formula of a Schnitger mp-mf middle 
layer with its automatically balanced mf 


pedal topped by thrilling flue and reed 
tone, and resting on pianissimo Dolces. 
Thus the immense flexibility of the baro- 
que system of having middle ground 
stops of similar power is extended dy- 
namically, in both directions, and gener- 
al scope accordingly increased. 

“Swell reeds are of mf power, no 
more, and quasi-Trompette timbre. 
This fits Swell to Great in a 70 to 100 
power ratio, makes for convenience and 
amiability of general registration. These 
organs reach out and meet the player 
more than half-way and result that the 
musical combinations are almost as 
numerous as the mathematical possibili- 
ties of combining the voices. Registra- 
tional avenues are difficult to exhaust. 

“In each organ is the great color and 
character of the registers. The variety 
of 8’ flutes ( Great Flute h; Swell non- 
harmonic and bearded; Choir metal 
Bourdon) is supplemented by 4’ flutes 
(Great Quintaten; Swell Chimney; 
Choir Nachthorn) in as obvious variety. 
Each open unison has a stopped octave, 
stopped unison an open octave. Every 
pair unites two radically different tim- 
bres. There is no dullness, no same- 
ness. 

“Mutations are of very small scale, 
with low-mouthed un-nicked pipes 
which are anything but timid. They 
contribute a deGnite something to any 
stop with which they are united, with 
nothing of the stopped-mutation modest 
softness about them. On the contrary, 
a firmness yields a new kind of muta- 
tion tone. 

“Pedal Bombarde (a true French- 
type stop) is carried up in both organs 
to 8’ on the Choir, extending reed 
power beyond the deliberately held back 
Swell reeds, resulting in a two-stage 
reed crescendo that is as thrilling as it 
is unexpected. The Boise Pedal section 
is perhaps the most lush of any three- 
manual organ of its size. There is little 
this Pedal cannot do. The mixture in 
each instance is mf, not ff. 

“I have found, from thorough tests, 
that chorus-tone lines in polyphony are 
contrasted effectively. There are at least 
three separate and different secondary 
flue choruses in each of these schemes. 
Great consists of Diapason-2, Flute h 
and 4’ Quintaten (Lodi) ; Flute h, Gems- 
horn and 4’ Quintaten (Boise). Super- 
coupled, each yields a rich complex low- 
pitched chorus that starts the minor- 
chorus build-up. Following this comes 
the Swell with its 8’ base made up of 
Viola plus firm unison flute, topped by 
4’ Prestant (a clear bright silvery oc- 
tave) and a purposely low-pitched Mix- 
ture (15-19-22). Unisons are heavily 
accented above fifths and the entire 
chorus tone is mellow and silvery. Posi- 
tivs, with 8’ Bourdon, 4’ Nachthorn, 
2’ Octave, 26-29-33 Cymbels, wind up 
the secondary flue chorus progression. 
All these unlikes add most conclusively, 
as similar groups do not.” 
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EDITORIALLY YOURS 


Wis CHRISTMAS PAST, our 
whole beings sated with the giving and receiving of tokens, 
our labors of love accomplished providing musical stimuli 
which we hope may have helped to make the Season more 
meaningful to at least a few, some are fortunate enough to 
have a few moments for reflection. 

One evening shortly after Christmas I did just that. Not 
that I have time for wasting—I merely felt the need to sit 
quietly, and think. Thinking, with numerous of us, I some- 
times suspect, is likely to be a matter of expediency, an in- 
tellectual exercise to be indulged in only out of necessity 
rather than used as the stimulating — it can be when one 
is willing to separate realism and actuality from escapism 
and rationalization. 

On that evening, I thought of people, and of things—of 
happiness attained through sadness—of success coming 
from seeming defeat—of the love within home and family— 
of the wealth in friendship. 

Needless to state, much of that time was spent in thinking 
about this magazine, a venture than which there could be 
little more absorbing, fascinating, frustrating, or satisfying. 
My mind leapt back to a sentence in my first editorial: “A 
magazine is its readers.” I meant that, but perhaps some 
qualifying may be in order. Should I have written ‘a maga- 
zine is its interested readers?” 

Please don’t misunderstand. This is no implication there 
is any thought on my part that you readers are disinterested. 
Far fees it. However, to an editor, the interest of his readers 
cannot be determined altogether by subscription renewals 
or by advertisers expressing their confidence with new con- 
tracts. 

Editors are not mind readers. They can but try to figure 
out, to guess, what will interest you most. Quite frankly, 
in this phase of my duties, I find I function largely by the 
trial-and-error method—ever searching the recipe that will 
satisfy your musical taste buds. 

My sincerest thanks go to those of you (and there have been 
many) who have written me expressing your thoughts and 
views. I appreciate your willingness to take this much time 
and effort from your own busy schedules. By so doing, you 
help far more than you have any idea to determine the course 
of numerous future plans for TAO. 

For each of you who writes in praise of Significance, 
there are others who deplore, who prefer the Light Touch. 
This is part of the fun of it for me. 

May I write a bit more about you? Some of you gripe 
about space “‘wasted’’ on “obits,” and others who wonder 
why we do not have extended eulogies—some ask for more 
highly technical information on organ design and construc- 
tion, paired against those who admit frankly they don’t 
know much about this sort of thing and really don’t care 
a lot—those who prefer pictures to text, and those who would 
rather read than look. And there are so many more of you 
about whom I know nothing beyond your name and address 
in the subscription files. 

On that “think” session I ‘“‘thunk’’ a lot about you, and 
wondered. The more I wondered, the more fascinated I 
became with the exciting possibilities of really knowing you, 
each and every one, even by nothing more than a letter from 
you, wherever you live. Incidentally, you might be interested 
to learn that you readers live pretty much all over the 
world—United States, Canada, South America, the British 
Isles, most countries on the Continent, the Norse countries, 
Australia, Japan (have I forgotten anyone?). Just think 
what could happen were it possible for us to exchange 
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thoughts, desires, needs—in other words, ourselves. 

Obviously, a free-for-all in TAO’s pages would be as 
difficult, literally, as it would be well-nigh impossible to 
find space for; but, for heaven’s sake don’t let this stop you 
from writing. 

By the way—I hope you will like our January issue, for 
it is to be a “special,” and is the result of long planning and 
— of particular emphasis on one phase of the organ 
world. 


D URING THE COURSE of what some might alleged- 
ly consider a slight musical career, I have lived in towns large 
and small, in numerous parts of this fair country. For this 
I am rather glad because I feel perhaps this may give me a 
better insight into some of the problems, happinesses and woes 
of church musicians from New York to California, and points 
in between. 

In New York, one can get pretty darned fed up with too 
much of just about everything. It’s almost as tiresome, some- 
times, to be forced to pick and choose between a half-dozen 
events of similar nature as it is to hope that mayhap six months 
hence something of value and interest will come along to the 
particular spot of so-called hinterland in which you happen 
to reside. 

There are degrees of in-between-nesses just as there are 
all kinds of people. At times one feels a definitely un-splendid 
sense of musical isolation when living in less populated areas. 
I might add that somewhat the same thing applies to several 
metropolitan areas I could mention. 

Perhaps I should have stated earlier my thinking here is 
concerned with music in both church service and recital, pre- 
pared and presented by church musicians. While I have no 
intention of applying my thoughts to specific cities or towns, 
I do feel some thought might well be given to what goes on 
in many sections of the country. 

Most persons take it for granted one can enter the New 
York City area and find perfection anywhere one turns, in 
just about any service attended. I assure you this is not quite 
so, that church music is frequently as badly interpreted and 
presented in the Big Town as can be found elsewhere. It 
is true that within the confines of Manhattan you can meet 
puristic eclecticism, florid Victorianism, highly polished, 
unctuous glitter, if you know where to look and are interested. 
However, I have found that the best in church music does 
not necessarily go along automatically with any particular 
fane merely because this certain church has gained itself a 
wide reputation by dint of an aggressive public relations 
policy. 

I've sometimes wondered how any musician can be ex- 
pected to provide a full music schedule Sunday after Sun- 
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day (including major oratorios and cantatas) with anything 
approaching the degree of fineness which is presumably de- 
sited by those in charge of these activities. The pace is 
simply too fast. There are not enough hours in the week, 
even with a highly trained choral organization, to learn with 
adequate attention to detail all that is implicit in a truly 
finished performance. 

truly finished performance. 

I wonder if the competition thought essential—that type 
of churchly keeping up with the Joneses—hasn’t got a bit 
out of hand? I would be willing to argue that things might be 
better in the over-all picture if fewer works and programs were 
presented, granted, of course, they were consequently done in 
the finest possible manner. 

At the Christmastide (and well before where most of the 
music sung has no valid place) we are assaulted with a 
barrage of Messiah performances from all corners, in manner 
good, bad and indifferent. And aren’t the indifferent ones 
the most gruesome? Probably this warhorse will go on for- 
ever even though some of us wish fervently it might be put 
out to at least temporary pasture. I happen to think it is 
a fine piece of music, indeed, but I am under the distinct 
impression that at least two or three other compositions of 
equal stature are available and are within the range of many 
church choirs and choral groups. Could I sell someone on 
taking a chance sometime? 

Each year THE AMERICAN ORGANIST prints a sum- 
mation of music sung in churches hither and yon about the 
landscape. Each year the editorial office gets a strong idea 
that this material has been seen before somewhere. Nerves 
around the office begin to tighten, facial expressions become 
more set. A feeling of futility and frustration begins to 
emerge. 

Recently I decided it was high time to give all this serious 
consideration. So I did. As a result, I’ve decided that in 
future years we will try to cling tenaciously to the business 
of offering you commentary and analysis with special attention 
to the new things of quality and value, musically and textually, 
as well as to works of special merit from all compositional 
periods. The review columns chosen for this purpose will be 
concerned chiefly with music from church services and extra- 
curricular activities within the church but not to the exclusion 
of performances elsewhere. But the music must be that 
which truly serves religion. Programs will be welcomed which 
you send in, and will be perused with a carefully critical eye. 
If they are made up largely of the works repeated year after 
year, they will quite likely be deposited in file 13. On the 
other hand, if the music has special interest or other unusual 
qualification, there will be joy evidenced, personally and in 
print. And may I remind you that any helpful little words 
from you will be muchly appreciated. 

It is high time organists and choir directors the country 
over (especially those living and working outside a few 
metropolitan areas) had a chance to become familiar with 
new material—music for the Christmastide which they will 
want to use because they, their choristers, their congregations, 
will like it. The same, incidentally, will apply to the other 
Seasons of the Church Year. If any of you are willing to 
take the time and make the effort to include the cost, and 
publisher, of the works you present, you will do a valuable 
extra service, both to us and to your fellow readers. 

THE AMERICAN ORGANIST would like to serve its 

readers better and better. I feel one way to do so is to keep 
you aware of what is going on, what is being done by the 
best of our colleagues. I try to keep you informed of the 
finest music issued by publishers, and wish I could discover 
some manner of persuading these publishers to print a far 
higher percentage of truly worthwhile items. 
_ My efforts will be helped mightily by you who are enough 
interested, who believe sincerely and intensely enough in what 
you are doing to let me know so I in turn may pass the good 
news along to our readers. How about it? 
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MUSIC FOR ORGAN 


Dr. Everett Titcomb—Suite in E, 4 pieces, e, 13p, Gray 
$1.50. Here is beauty from a composer whose mind is 
brimming over with melody, happiness, and the joy of 
spirit which is all too infrequently found these days. The 
eminent Rev. Theodore Ferris, D.D., rector of famed 
Trinity Church, Boston, told us several years ago he con- 
sidered Dr. Titcomb a modern-day saint. With this we 
heartily agree (in fact, we love the guy), and add how nice 
it is this saint has such a charming sense of humor. 

Don’t look for avant-garde harmonies, rhythms, other 
devices in this music, for it’s clean, straightforward, with- 
out guile, at the same time wholly enjoyable. ‘‘Prelude’’ is 
just that, with the faintest hint in texture of the Gregorian 
idiom so dear to this composer’s heart, a piece worthy as 
a forerunner for a service in any church. “Scherzo” is one 
of the most delightful little things we've run across in 
many a moon, but you can’t play it if you haven't a sweet 
light-heartedness in your own being. ‘‘Cantilena” is a 
lovely little piece which will charm both player and 
listener if there is a Schumannesque warmth and feeling 
geared into your interpretation, and a willingness to let 
vour hair down, use intelligently molded shapes for phrases. 
“Recessional” could be a postlude which might well per- 
suade outgoing worshipers to pipe down after service and 
listen to music which nobly writes finis to all that which 
has just gone before. We doubt Dr. Titcomb intended 
second and third pieces for service use, but they are ex- 
cellent for the recitalist who is bright enough to include 
in his programs a moment or two of some sounds “for the 
customers” which they can understand easily and_ will 
enjoy thoroughly. 


In November, the TAO office received review copies of 
some organ pieces from Harold Flammer, Inc., which bear 
truly critical comment. Three of the four were strictly 
secular, yet none were of enough stature to deserve a place on 
a first-rate recital program. J. S. Bach’s Peasant Cantata is 
a secular work. Homer Whitford’s arrangement of “Spring 
Comes Laughing” is a pleasant and innocuous little thing 
which might be used as “‘diddle music’ before a wedding, 
perhaps, but never in a church service. The arrangement, as 
such, is wholly acceptable, but the suggested registration is 
utterly stupid. The same man’s do-over on one Maria 
Therese Paradis’ ‘‘Sicilienne’’ I do not believe will add any- 
thing of merit to any organist’s library. To offer yet an- 
other “arrangement” of something originally written for the 
organ seems puzzling, to say the least. In this case, it is 
the “Allegro” from Handel's Tenth Organ Concerto. 1 would 
have liked to make comment on John Leo Lewis’ Toccata on 
“Duke Street” had the publisher been willing to send all its 
pages, but we as a rule do not review ‘Reader's Digest” 
versions. 

While I’m in a quarreling mood, I weuld like to question 
whether the “'sarabande,” which I always understood to be a 
dance form, is considered fitting as church music? For 
those not so fussy, Robert Leech Bedell has a Sarabande, for 
violin (or viola or ‘cello) and organ (two staves), available 
through Grand Orgue at $1.50. From the same publisher, 
and composer, and price, is a ‘'Priere et Supplication” which 
combines exceedingly romantic-type harmonies barely escap- 
ing being maudlin, with an inserton at mid-point of the 
Gregorian tune “Ad Regias Agni Dapes,” then continues 
with a type of recapitulation. This combining of such dis- 


parate idioms is something to be done with the greatest care. 
I cannot help but wish Dr. Bedell wculd strain out some of 
the soup (even though I imagine these sounds sell more 
copies) and give us music worthy of both the church and the 
organ, 
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ITALS AND CONCERTS 


& ANNE FRANCES BYRNE played a most 

Aajoyable recital Friday, November 18, in the Academy of 
C tts and Letters, in New York. An artist-student of Dr. 

Charles M. Courboin, Miss Byrne gave convincing evidence 
of mature understanding for one so young. I felt she had 
a real love for the music she played. 

For her, the music was the important thing, music into 
which she poured heart along with head, yet did not senti- 
mentalize. Her program: 

Buxtehude, Prelude and Fugue in G minor 

Peeters, Variations and Finale on an Old Flemish Song 
Franck, Pastorale 

Handel, Concerto No. 10 

Liszt, Prelude and Fugue on B-A-C-H 

So far as I can ascertain, Miss Byrne plays in no church, 
just devotes her time to study and practicing. Her playing 
shows it, yet this playing is fresh enough to escape that worn- 
out something in music by some recitalists of renown, who, 
I sometimes suspect, over-practice the same material, year af- 
ter year, until it has lost all life and spontaneity. 

The organ in the Academy has probably the noisiest con- 
sole action extant, so few combons that complex registration 
becomes a problem. This was evident in the Peeters Varia- 
tions. 

Buxtehude suffered somewhat from too heavy registrations 
for an organ so tonally ponderous in the first place. Contra- 
puntal lines were less clear than if fewer ranks had been used. 
Especially lovely was the slow-moving chorale-variation form 
in the Peeters, the piece-ending of which is quite exciting. 

Miss Byrne’s Franck was warm, with attentive molding 
of phrases, awareness of contour, both within the phrase and 
with the piece as a whole. The Handel Concerto was, I 
felt, not completely the performer's metier. Although care 
was evident, certain sections suffered from too much manual 
legato, last movement from too deliberate a tempo. 

Miss Byrne came into her own in the Liszt. She showed 
fire, drive, excitement, technical virtuosity, full cognizance 
of the possibilities inherent in the flamboyant, passionate in- 
tensity of this music. 

An audience of perhaps sixty people responded so warmly 
that an encore (d’Aquin’s Le Coucou) was granted, and 
played with exceedingly delicate charm. Miss Byrne may 
not yet be known to the organ recital world, but I venture 
to guess she will be, if she so chooses, and when she has 
acquired a bigger backlog of experience. Keep her name 
in mind. 

I cannot help but regret that so fine and gracious a recital 
hall must suffer from an organ which, although excellent, 
no doubt, when first installed, is now far less than adequate 
for the facile performance of recital literature. The U-S. 
has all too few topnotch organs in halls where recitals can be 
presented on ph gregprscmn, paid-admission, basis. A way 
should be found to correct this situation, not only at the 
Academy, but wherever this condition exists ——R.B. 


GEORGE FAXON, organist and choirmaster 
of famed Trinity Church, Boston, and head of the organ 
department of New England Conservatory, was presented 
in recital on Tuesday evening, December 6 by St. Thomas 
Chapel, New York City, as the first in a series of Three 
Advent Recitals. His program: 


Chorale Preludes Drischner 
“Praise to the Lord, the King of Creation” 
“Now the Day is ended” 
“O Jesus Christ, my Light of life” 

Chiaconna (Aria and Variations) Pachelbel 
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Fantasia (Adagio, Gigue) Telemann 
Sonata I Bach 
Fugue a la Gigue 
“Deck thyself, my soul in gladness” Brahms 
Canon in B minor Schumann 
Fantasia on “Ad nos” Liszt 
Pastorale Rabey 
Intermezzo, Symphony II Dupre 
“O Quam Tristis’” (Stabat Mater) Poulenc 
Final, “Stella Maris” (Symphony 1!) Weitz 


It has been several years since I have had the pleasure 
of hearing a recital by Mr. Faxon, a musician for whom 
I have the highest respect, and it was a joy indeed to have 
this opportunity. Not only was his musicianship in superb 
evidence throughout, but, for anyone who understood the 
difficulties under which an organist works in St. Thomas 
Chapel, this was an evening of special import. 

The organ is in the rear gallery, the console is mag- 
nificently buried in what amounts to a side room, off the 
chancel. My congratulations to the architect, who could 
not conceivably have done better to hamper an organist’s 
function. The instrument is an E. M. Skinner dating 
from about 1923, and a fine one for its time. However, 
for the recitalist today, performance is more in spite of 
than because of the organ. Mr. Faxon achieved the ut- 
most in this respect, his performance belying and over- 
coming all difficulties. 

Mr. Faxon has the habit of combining the infrequently 
heard literature with the familiar, and this program was 
no exception. Worthy of special mention was his playing 
of the Bach Sonata I. First and last movements had the 
true sound of trio form, with no 16’ pedal. Middle 
movement included a soft 16’ but this was not out of 
character with compositional design. These sonatas are 
far more clean-sounding without the usual 16 foot hoot 
imposed. The Gigue fugue was taken at a sane tempo, 
permitting great clarity without loss of excitement or bril- 
liance. 

The Brahms had a delicate warmth, with ample color 
registration matching the mood; but the Schumann, though 
handsomely played, suffered somewhat from the organ it- 
self. The Liszt provided the first evidence of full organ 
power, as well as Faxon’s prodigious manual and pedal 
technique, a facet of his musicianship which is merely the 
means, never the end in itself. This was virtuoso playing 
of the highest order, with sparkling clarity no matter how 
complex the musical structure, driving relentlessly to its 
intense, exciting conclusion. 

In his final group, Mr. Faxon gave his listeners music 
far enough off the well-worn path to merit mention. Rabey’s 
Pastorale, altogether new to me, was a gem of impression- 
ism, with much colorism and subtly designed effects—a 
small piece deserving more hearings. Dupre’s music is 
always recognizable idiomatically, sometimes falls short of 
its intended mark. While this Intermezzo is scarcely pro- 
found, it does provide the performer with a flexible wrist 
a chance to make the music spit sprightly. 

Poulenc has always fascinated me, he does even more 
after hearing this piece. The style is immediately identi- 
fiable, the harmonies frequently ripely rich. Guy Weitz, 
while not precisely my favorite composer, writes music 
which, while not cheap, is not altogether top-notch stuff 
even though it does permit the performer the chance to 
tear like mad all over the place and no doubt is the right 
kind of thing with which to polish off a recital. 

George Faxon is the kind of musician’s organist I 
would hear far oftener, and I venture to think you would, 
too. For those of you attending the AGO National Con- 
vention in New York this coming summer, this opportunity 
will be yours, at the Aeolian-Skinner organ in Riverside 
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Church. 

Other events in this Advent series were a recital by 
William Self on December 13; a program of familiar and 
unusual carols by St. Thomas Chapel choir, directed by its 
organist and choirmaster, James Palsgrove, on Dec.18.—R.B. 


THE TWENTY-SIXTH annual Town Hall 
Concert of the New York University Glee Club, with Alfred 
M. Greenfield, director, was held Friday, December 9, and 
enjoyed so much by a jam-packed house. 

Program-wise, this followed the customary pattern of 
diversification, with added groups by guest soloists. Of the 
glee club’s singing, special mention should be made of the 
spiritual Haz, Mary! by William L. Dawson; the unusually 
interesting group of Welsh songs, sung in Welsh; and the 
group of semi-popular tunes, with a student conductor. 

Alfred Greenfield's ability as a conductor is too well-known 
to require comment, but I must say he gets as much as any- 
one I know from amateur choralists. His interpretation of 
music, his innate musicianship, were in strong evidence, some- 
times so subtly one wonders if the major share of the audience 
could possibly be fully appreciative. 

Alvin Glick’s piano solos were very well played; but I 
wonder from where the harpist was gathered? Her playing, 
quite frankly, was atrocious, her stage presence practically non- 
existent. I venture to guess that only the usual loyalty of the 
type of audience which attends these particular concerts would 
accept such playing.—R. B. 


THE MESSIAH’S annual presentation in 
Carnegie Hall, by the Oratorio Society of New York, un- 
der the direction of Alfred Greenfield, its honorary con- 
ductor, was a “first time” for me, although, most obviously, 
an annual pilgrimage for many in the audience. 

While many of us are fed to the teeth with this work— 
as done by everybody and his brother—there is a mag- 
nificence and a thrill in a presentation which for the most 
part follows the composer's intentions, in size of orchestra, 
interpretation and much else. 

Mr. Greenfield is considered an authority on this oratorio, 
and rightly so. There was a certain freshness and vitality 
usually lacking in the heavy-handed, plodding performances 
so often heard. I must admit that this freshness did not 
carry over into the work of the chorus, which is the most 
important part of this oratorio. 

It is likely that misinterpretations stem from a com- 
plete lack of understanding of the composer, and because 
of this, these pages in the near future will carry an article 
dealing with this composition which I hope may serve to 
clear up wrong ideas, if, of course, they are accepted. 

Arabella Hong, soprano; Gladyz Kreise,contralto; Robert 
Reid, tenor; and John MacDonald, bass, sang their re- 
citatives and arias with convincing authority. The orches- 
tra was adequate. George William Volkel was at the or- 
gan (another of those hopelessly backstage installations 
which utterly ruin intended organ sound). Bruce Prince 
Joseph was the harpsichordist. 

Being Carnegie Hall, the fact we had very poor seats was 
not as bad as it could have been. 

My personal congratulations to Mr. Greenfield, and my 
hope he will conduct as many future performances as he 
himself wishes. 
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One Sunday morning in September I tuned my 
radio to WNYC, the municipally-owned radio station in 
New York City. Quite by accident at that moment the 
announcer informed me I was about to hear a recital by Dr. 
Marilyn Mason and my interest quotient leaped in fine shape, 
only to back up into the department of reserved judgment 
when the music to be played was mentioned. 

Now anyone who knows me knows I have a great in- 
terest in the contemporary idiom, but I’ve always main- 
tained and will continue to do so that no matter the date 
of composition my likes are concerned firstly with the actu- 
al musicality of the composition. 

The recorded program began with several of the Varia- 
tions on Sunday School Hymns written in a considerably 
rash moment by Virgil Thomson, one of the more contro- 
versial of American composers. Being of a determinedly 
open mind I listened as the artist played these pieces with her 
customary flair and good musicianship. 

By the time she had finished the last of the group my 
mind was made up, on several points. First, why should 
anyone of Dr. Mason’s capabilities bother with such stuff 
unless she felt compulsion simply because American com- 
posers should be given a hearing and with no thought of 
the worth of the so-called music she played? 

Second, as mentioned in an earlier issue of this magazine 
in the review columns, there is considerable worth serious 
thinking about when a composer lifts tunes which, good 
or bad, worthy or trite, are the worship music of some 
people, then proceeds to put them into settings which could 
on no score be called either lovely to listen to or very 
adroit from an ethical standpoint. What appeared to me 
open derision is certainly in questionable taste. Most im- 
portantly, perhaps, is the playing of such stuff, thereby giv- 
ing to listeners an impression that this is what the American 
composer of organ music is doing these days. 

I recall quite some years ago conversing with Mr. Thom- 
son one evening in Colorado Springs. During our con- 
versation he stated that no decent composition for the 
organ had been written since Bach. When I innocently (?) 
asked if he had included his own writings, he grinned a 
bit ruefully and answered probably so. I’m inclined to 
agree with heartiness at this point. If I never hear any 
of his Sunday School-based brainchildren again it will be 
far too soon. 

D1 Mason concluded her broadcast of records, which 
had been made on the organ in St. Paul’s Chapel at Co- 
lumbia University, with Chorale 1 by Roger Sessions 
about which I shall state nothing other than that one’s 
liking is probably in direct relation to personal choosing 
of the Session idiom. 

If one were to judge the Thomson pieces dispassionately 
from a purely musico-analytical viewpoint, the starkness, 
polytonal writing, and dissonances made especially appar- 
ent with organ sound would be more than enough to turn 
anyone liking beauty away in a hurry. 

I can understand reviewing all manner of composition, 
pethaps even teaching it (maybe for the department of 
bad examples) but I simply cannot understand, nor will I 
accept, that there is good planning in foisting this stuff 
on an unsuspecting public. Unless one wishes to wreck 
the cause of the organ, that it. Even though this sounds 
like a criticism of Dr. Mason I do not intend it so, neces- 
sarily. I believe the blame must be even more shared 
by any composer who is brash enough to believe such 
junk will be liked by anyone, even perhaps himself. I 
might here, of course, mention quietly that there is mighty 
good cause for any composer to wonder why he should 
bother to write for the organ, considering the way it is 
too often played. In this particular department Dr. Mason 
is seldom if ever bettered. That’s why I wish she would 
devote her understanding musicianship and intelligence to 
better material—R.B. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON, December 18, 
the Canterbury Chorale Society, the Collegium Musicum, con- 
ducted by Charles Dodsley Walker, presented Bach’s Can- 
tata 140 (Wachet auf’) and Magnificat, as the second of 
this season’s musical services in the Church of the Heaven- 
ly Rest, in New York City. 

Soloists were Janet Hayes, soprano (Mrs. Walker); 
Martha Lipton, mezzo-soprano; David Lloyd, tenor; and 
Mack Harrell, baritone. Marion A. Engle was the organist. 

There is a special something hearing works like these in 
a church rather than a concert hall. Acoustics is a part 
of my feeling; but above this, there is a fitness which may 
not be ignored. 

What the titan does, compositionally, with his Advent 
cantata is wondrous to behold. It was good to hear the 
oft-played organ chorale prelude as it was originally 
planned. To quote from the program notes by William 
Langhorne Hobson ‘The work ends with a full statement 
of the chorale itself, setting the seal of permanence on 
the marriage. The symbolical union portrayed is a theo- 
logical concept. To Bach, however, there is no distinction 
between a heavenly marriage and an earthly one. This 
music, therefore, may be called wedding music (would 
that organists might take a hint from this) in quite a 
secular sense. Actually, nothing could be more reverent 
than the attitude which Bach brings to this concept; it 
would be hard to imagine a more ideal representation of 
mortal marriage than is to be found in the two duets which 
form the core of “Wachet auf.’”’ 

The Magnificat was composed for the Vesper service of 
Christmas, 1723, Bach’s first year at Leipzig. The per- 
formance at Heavenly Rest was extremely well done, had 
in it a musical thrill which could not be denied, yet took 
not away from its basically religious concept. The final 
“Gloria Patri’ fairly raised me out of my seat. This 
series, under the direction of Charles Dodsley Walker, 
is one of importance, even in the biggest city in the world. 


ON SUNDAY, December 4, 
ye editor and his wife stood not in bed but hove out right 
early, bolted a breakfast, piled in Jezebel (that’s our car, 
in case you wondered), whizzed across the island and 
over the Goethals Bridge and onto the Jersey Turnpike. 
There was a fog that would have made London jealous, 
but this did not deter. 

Our destination was Wilmington, Delaware, and Im- 


manuel Episcopal Church, where ye editor was wont to 
make organ noises once upon a time. We arrived by the 
skin of our teeth just as the organist, Frank Thompson, 
began Frescobaldi’s ‘Toccata for the Elevation” as pre- 
lude for the service of Holy Communion. The rather 
small, adult, mixed choir, followed by the rector, Dr. 
Charles W. Clash (under whom I served for about three 
years) and the Rev. Charles A. Rantz (who preached the 
sermon) entered during the processional hymn which, we 
were happy to hear, was sung as heartily by congregation 
as by choristers. 

The service music was the Sowerby unison setting in 
E minor, which yours truly added to the choir library 
some years ago (about 1945, to be slightly exact); the 
offertory anthem Stainer’s “God so loved the world.” 
After an absence of about ten years, it was mighty good 
to see many of the same folks in the choir as were there 
when we helped make music. Needless to state, there 
was a kingsize amount of “old home week-ing” after the 
service. 

Mr. Thompson’s postlude was a “Canzona” by Kerll. 
So much for the music, per se. We would rather make 
some comments about the service as an entity. Immanuel 
Church has always had a simple service, one which moves 
at a deliberate, smooth, yet never draggy pace. It is still 
so, and, in retrospect, we think it was a most worshipful 
service. 

The setting is of considerable help, too, with the stone 
walls sparkling with mica, the warmth of the unusual 
stained glass, and the great beauty of the new Sanctuary 
and its altar of Italian stone (this being new since our 
time). 

The organ is a 3-manual Moller of slightly ancient vin- 
tage which has recently had some updating, could stand 
some more. Mr. Thompson, a chemist by vocation, does 
a really fine job of playing and conducting, both of which 
are unobtrusive, yet never apologetic. 

As it turned out, we had ourselves quite a day before 
returning northwards, for we were invited to one choris- 
ter’s charming house, a home filled with magnificient an- 
tiques that really are, then on to the home of another 
chorister for dinner later in the afternoon. 

We had such a good time that, as usual, we left for 
home hours later than planned. Old man fog was even 
more in evidence and our trip was a bit on the slow side. 
But it was worth it, indulging in a sort of nostaglia, so to 
speak. And we're going back, too if the pretty insistent 
pleadings to do this, from the rector and the choristers, 
are not to be in vain. 
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MARION AUERBACH GANNON, O & C 
St. John’s, Montgomery, Alabama 
1953-1954 Choral Program Resume 

Allen, He shall come down like rain 

Andrews, Lord of all being 

Appalachian, I wonder as I wander 

Arkhangelsky, Hear my prayer O God 

Bach, Beside Thy cradle 
Break forth 
God my King 
O love of God 
When Thou are near 

Bedell, Holy Spirit, heavenly dove 

Bennett, God is a Spirit 

Binder, Sing unto the Lord 

Brahms, O God Thou faithful God 

Brown, Only begotten Word of God 

Byrd, Souls of the righteous 

Cain, Great day of the Lord is near 

Cherubini, Veni Jesu 

Christiansen, Lost in the night 
O sacred Head 

Clokey, He that dwelleth 

Coke-Jephcott, Surely the Lord 

Davis, Glory in the highest 
Let all things now living 
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MARION AUERBACH GANNON 
The following information was sup- 
plied TAO by our good friend, 
William F. Brame. 

Mrs. Gannon was born in Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, schooled and reared 
there, studied piano with Dora Stern- 
field; later organ with Kate Booth, 
William Bauer, and at Cincinnati 
Conservatory with Karl Stapps. She 
began organ playing at 13 in St. 
John’s Episcopal, Montgomery; dur- 
ing her early years was organist in 
Church of the Holy Comforter and 
Old Court Street Methodist, return- 
ing to St. John’s in 1943, where she 
remains as organist-director. She 
continues her duties at Temple Beth- 
or. 

The choir and music of St. John’s 
has grown to outstanding proportion 
under her direction, in addition to 
regular services gives annual con- 
certs and oratorios. On December 11, 

John’s observed its centennial, 
when Mrs. Gannon and the choir 
presented David McK. Williams’ 
“Hymn to the Immortal.” 
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Daques, God Omnipotent reigneth 
Darst, Hosanna Lord 
Dickinson, O Israel how great 
The Shepherds’ story 
Doersam, Once to every man and nation 
Dvorak, Blessed Jesu fount of mercy 
Edmundson, Alleluia! Christ is risen 
Come Christians join and sing 
Lean on me Lord 
Elgar, Ave verum 
Elmore, O come O come Emmanuel 
Farrant, Call to remembrance 
Franck, Psalm 150 
Goldsworthy, An Easter antiphon 
O sing unto the Lord 
Goss, O taste and see 
Gretchaninoff, Lift up your hearts 
Griswold, Psalm 1 
Hall, Christ is risen 
Handel, And the glory of the Lord 
Then round about the starry throne 
Haydn, Praise we sing to Thee 
Holler, Lo He comes with clouds 
Howells, A spotless rose 
Ippolitof-Ivanof, Bless the Lord 
Tames, Almighty God of our fathers 
Jennings, Springs in the desert 
Kopolyoff, Alleluia! Christ is risen 
Kopylow, Heavenly light 
Kountz, Come to the manger 
Palm Sunday 
Landahl, Thy mercy O Lord 
Lapo, Soul of Christ 
Larson, Christ was crucified 
Lundquist, Deck thyself my soul 
Jesu priceless treasure 
Macfarlane, Open our eyes 
Major, O guiding star 
Marosa, Brother James’ air 
Matthews, Come see the place 
O Saviour of the world 
McAmis, O Lord support us 
Mendelssohn, He watching over Israel 
How lovely are the messengers 
Moravian, Lightly lightly 
Mueller, Create in me a clean heart 
Laudamus te 
Lo God is here 
Now thank we all our God 
We all believe in one true God 
Mundy, Rerum Creator omnium 
Noble, Breathe on me breath of God 
Fierce was the wild billow 
Go to dark Gethsemane 
Souls of the righteous 
Oldroyd, Prayer to Jesus 
Palestrina, We adore Thee 
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Pasquet, A canticle of consecration 
Peter, Blessed are they 
Purcell, O give thanks unto the Lord 
Thou knowest Lord 
Reimann, Shepherds’ Christmas song 
Roberts, Seek ye the Lord 
Rocke, Praise be the God of Icve 
Ross, Ride on in majesty 
Sateren, Spirit of Christ abide in me 
Scholin, Beloved if God so loved us 
Teach me O Lord 
Schubert, Chorus of angels 
The Lord is my Shepherd 
The Omnipotence 
Scull, Rise up O men of God 
Shaw, With a voice of singing 
Shure, Canticle of joy 
Psalm 145 
Watchman what of the night 
Sisler, See the Conqueror mounts 
Skeat, The Son of man 
Stainer, Grieve not the Holy Spirit 
Sweelinck, Born today 
Thiman, The pilgrims’ prayer 
Thomson, My Shepherd will supply my need 
Titcomb, Sing unto the Lord 
Tkach, Blessed is the nation 
Guide my O Thou great Jehovah 
To Thee we sing 
Tours, Sing O heavens 
Troman, Grant us Thy peace 
Tschaikowsky, O praise the name 
Turner-Maley, Hark! What mean 
Vaughan Williams, For all the saints 
Whiting, Give ear O Shepherd of Israel 
Williams, Christ the Lord is risen 
Lo He comes with clouds descending 
Psalm 23 
Yon, Aurora coelum purpurat 


ORGAN FOR SALE 

Austin Organ in St. James’ Church, New 
York. 4-manual and Echo, 71 stops, 2 full 
32-foot ranks, built 1924. Releathered 
1952. Being replaced by larger instrument. 
Specifications available. Inquiries and in- 
spection invited. Address Organist: Don- 
ald L. Coats. 865 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 21. 


PHYLLIS HORNE 
and Michael Pinto were married Nov.5 in 
the Chapel of the Incarnation, N.Y.C. The 
marriage ceremony was followed by a nuptial 
mass. Mr. Ernest White gave the bride away, 
and Mr. Edward Linzel played the service 
music, which made all this a real organists’ 
affair. Pre-nuptial organ music included 
Kellner, What God hath done is surely right 
Langlais, Ave Maris stella 
Vierne, Sym. 2 Scherzo 
Brahms, Deck thyself 
Processional was Karg-Elert’s Now thank 
we all our God; recessional, the third section 
of Bach’s St. Anne Fugue. A choir of 
six men sang a plainchant mass and two 
motets, by Lassus and Marcello. TAO’s 
heartiest best wishes for a long life of happi- 
ness to Mr. and Mrs. Pinto. 


TAO ON MICROFILM 
Any subscriber, individual, or library, may 
obtain the complete volume on microfilm 
(an enormous space-saver) from University 
Microfilms, 313 N. First St., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
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THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
regrets that, due to the rise in printing 
costs, it is no longer possible to print 
its annual index. This full index, how- 
ever, will be available to any who wish 
it, by writing to the editorial offices at 
39 Kensico St., Staten Island 6, N. Y. 
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ERNEST WHITE, Mus. Dir. 
EDWARD LINZEL, O. & C. 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin 
January Choral Music 
*Victoria, Missa Vidi speciosam 
Desderi, Hodie nobis caelorum Rex 
** Willan, Mag. & Nunc dim. 
Carols 
Peeters, O salutaris hostia 
Kromolicki, Tantum ergo, Op.11 
*Ghedini, Missa Monodica 
Willan, Three Kings 
**Tallis, Mag. & Nunc dim. 
Victoria, Ecce Dominus veniet 
Kromolicki, O salutaris hostia, Op.17 
Ruffo, Adoramus te 
Lecthaler, Tantum ergo 
*Craig, Missa in hon. Beatae Mariae 
Virginis 
Cooper, Gloria in excelsis 
**Palestrina, Mag. & Nunc dim. 
Schuetz, Cantate Domino 
Titcomb, Panis angelicus 
Liszt, O salutaris hostia 
Tantum ergo 
*Gebhard, Missa Gotica 
Haendl, Jesu dulcis memoria 
**Holmes, Mag. & Nunc dim. 
Willan, Three Kings 
Bruckner, Ave verum 
Langlais, O salutaris hostia 
Desderi, Tantum ergo 
*Kromolicki, Missa Festiva, E 
Gretchaninov, O Thee, Lord, I cry 
**Byrd, Mag. & Nunc dim. 
Goodman, Ego sum panis vivus 
Mozart, Ave verum 
Rheinberger, O salutaris hostia 
Henschel, Tantum ergo 


MUSIC FELLOWSHIPS 
Kenneth Holland, president, Institute of In- 
ternational Education, 1 East 67 St., New 
York 21, N.Y., has announced 4 $1,000 
awards are offered by the Board of Govern- 
ors, United States House of the Cite Univer- 
sitaire, Paris. Closing date for application 
(to the above address) is Feb.1, 1956. The 
Woolley Fellowships provide living expenses 
and tuition fees. Grantees pay their own 
travel, although applications can be considered 
for Fulbright travel grants. Appointees will 
live at United States House, study at Beaux 
Arts, Conservatoire National, or in special 
cases, receive private instruction. 

Eligibility requirements are: single, under 
35; graduation with high standing from an 
American college, university or professional 
school of recognized standing; good working 
knowledge of French; capacity for study at 
graduate level. 











CHESTER A. RAYMOND 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDER 


Specializing 
Church Organ 
Rebuilding 


OVER 25 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


44 Spring Street, Princeton, N. J. 
P. O. Box 4041, Atlanta 2, Ga. 








Member Associated Organ Builders of America 


ROBERT BARLEY, 
organist and choirmaster of the Church of 
St. John Baptist, York, Pa., sent TAO re- 
cently the very handsome booklet this church 
published in connection with its 200th anni- 
versary. Its 34 pages are filled with infor- 
mation and pictures delineating history, past 
and present activities, many other interesting 
facts. Also received were service lists which 
indicate clearly Mr. Barley has not only an 
active choir program, but chooses from the 
finest organ and choral service-music litera- 
ture. 

ALICE V. GORDON-SMITH 
has been appointed organist-choirmaster of 
St. John’s Lutheran, Bloomfield, N.J. 








Heinz Arnold 


F.A.G.O., D.Mus. (Dublin) 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Missoula 
RECITALS 














Paul Allen Beymer 


WA-LI-RO 
Boy Choirs 


Christ Church, Shaker Heights 22, Ohio 














Richard Keys Biggs 


Blessed Sacrament Church 
HOLLYWOOD 


Address: 6657 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 














SETH BINGHAM 


Teacher of Church Musicians 





Music Department, Columbia University 
School of Sacred Music 
Union Theological Seminary 





921 Madison Ave., New York 21, N.Y. 














WILLIAM G. 


BLANCHARD 


Organist 
Pomona College 


Claremont California 














Alastair Cassels-Brown 


M.A, (Oxon.), F.R.C.O. 
ASSOCIATE ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 

THE CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 

New York 25, New York 











OBERLIN MUSICAL UNION 

presented Bach’s Magnificat and Christmas 
Oratorio, Part 2, on Dec.4, in Finney Chapel, 
under the direction of Robert Fountain, with 
James Dalton as organist. The Union, organ- 
ized in 1837, is one of the oldest choral 
groups in the country, is composed of stu- 
dents from Oberlin College, Conservatory, 
members of the faculty, and local towns- 
people. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
School of Sacred Music offers: 
Jan.16, Lecture: Mozart as a Composer of 
Sacred Music, Dr. Archibald Davison; 
Jan.24, Choral Program conducted by M.S.M. 
candidates ; 
Mar. 20, Choral Program conducted by 
M.S.M. candidates ; 
Apr.24, Handel, Schuetz, Howells Choral 
Program, Ifor Jones conducting. All events 
at 8:15 in the evening. 


PAUL CALLAWAY’S 
1955-56 season of musical events includes 
Bach’s B minor Mass, Nov.9, in Washington 
Cathedral; Sunday afternoon, Jan.22, National 
Symphony Orchestra, and chorus, Mozart's 
Requiem and Rossini’s Stabat Mater; even- 
ing of Apr.18, Mozart’s C minor Mass and 
Barber's Prayers of Kierkegaard; Sunday eve- 
ning, May 27, Honegger’s King David. All 
performances under Mr. Callaway’s direction. 


W. GLEN DARST 

one of our finest American composers of 
music for the church, who is organist-di- 
rector of St. John’s Episcopal, Ft. Worth, 
Tex., has available through the H. W. Gray 
Co., a pamphlet of his compositions titled 
“A Listing of his Choral Church Music Com- 
positions.” TAO believes this is an excellent 
means of passing on to church musicians an 
over-all picture of one composer's works, sug- 
gests to all music publishers they do likewise 
for other composers whose output is suff- 
cient to merit. 


OBITUARIES 

Benjamin A. Delano, 86, Winthrop, Mass., 
a TAO subscriber since 1930. 

Frederick G. Ehnes, Dec.12, Long Island 
City, from 1932 to 1950 organist, St. John’s 
Lutheran, New York City. 

Herbert E. Heagney, Nov.21, Cranford, 
N.J., former faculty member, Pius X School 
of Liturgical Music; organist in Our Lady 
of Victory Roman Catholic Church, Brooklyn, 
and St. Michael’s, Cranford. 

Arthur Honegger, 63, Nov.27, Paris, France, 
one of the leading composers of contempor- 
ary music, a member of “The Six.” 

Mrs. Bertha Yost Rhodes, Nov.9, Elkins 
Park, Pa., pianist and organist, vice regent 
Pennsylvania DAR. 








Church of 
SAINT MARY THE VIRGIN 


NEW YORK 


ERNEST WHITE 


Musical Director 


EDWARD LINZEL 


Choirmaster and Organist 
a 


For recitals by these players 


address 
145 West 46S. — 








New York 19 
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CLAIRE COCI’S 
Oct. 26 recital in All Soul’s Church, Lang- 
ham Place, London, elicited comment from 
“M.G.H.” of the Organ Club Journal, from 
which we quote: 
“Far too few people availed themselves of 
the opportunity to hear the un-broadcast re- 








Charles Harlan Clarke 


D. DE WITT WASSON, 


recently appointed director of music in South 
Presbyterian, Greenburgh, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., 
was presented in recital by the church, Nov. 


27, played the following program: 

Handel, Andante, Gm Concerto 

Bach, Come Saviour of the Gentiles 
In dulci jubilo 

Dupre, In dulci jubilo 

d’Aquin, The Cuckoo 

Franck, Two French Carols 

Leach, Seven Casual Brevities 

d’Aquin-Watters, Noel 


Mus. Bac. 
BOX 82, TRUMANSBURG, N. Y. 














CASIMIRO DELLO-JOIO 
Recitals 


Organist & Choirmaster 


Our Lady of Good Council Church 


NEW YORK 














Clarence Dickinson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Director of Music, The Brick Church; 
Director-Emeritus and Member of Faculty 
Sehool of Sacred Music, Union Theological Seminary 


NEW YORK CITY 














Maurice Garabrant 
M.S.M., F.T.C.L., MUS.DOC. 


Organist and Director of Music 
CHRIST CHURCH, CRANBROOK 
BLOOMFIELD HILLs 


MICHIGAN 














Alfred Greenfield 


Honorary Conductor 
Oratorio Society of New York 


Associated Organizations 
George Leyden College and Inga Wank 
Management 
Americas Building, Radio City, 
New York 20, N. Y. 





Director, New York University Glee Club and | 


| 














JOHN HAMILTON 


Organist 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
Wenatchee, Washington 


Harpsichordist 
Mgt.: OVERTURE CONCERTS 
4534 Dunbar, Vancouver 8, B. C., Canada 

















HOWARD R. THATCHER 

A TAO subscriber since 1928, be- 
came organist of Oheb Shalom Tem- 
ple, Baltimore, Md., in October, 1905. 
On November 4 last the congregation 
tendered him and his choir a banquet 
in observance of his 50th anniversary, 
and presented him a check of $500. 
The service November 11 was made 
up entirely of his compositions, and 
was followed by a reception in the 
vestry. 

Mr. Thatcher has three published 
books of synagogal works which are 
used in over 500 reformed syna- 
gogues in this country. From 1911 
to 1953 he taught harmony, counter- 
point, orchestration, and composition 
in Peabody Conservatory, and was a 
1906 graduate of this school. 

He has composed numerous works 
for various media, has conducted the 
Baltimore Symphony, and for the past 
32 years has been organist of First 
Church, Scientist, in Baltimore. 


cital of the distinguished American player, 
Claire Coci . . . her reputation has been 
built up on her solid achievements as a 
performer of outstanding ability, rather than 
on the effective advertising campaigns which 
feature those recitalists, mainly in the United 
States . . . deserves a wider fame in Europe 

. those who enjoy hearing the resources of 
a modern organ exploited to the full should 
make a point of hearing her at the first 
opportunity. 

GEORGE WILLIAM VOLKEL 
plays pre-broadcast recitals each Monday 
evening before Telephone Hour, at Carnegie 
Hall. His program on Dec. 5 was: 
Bach, Dm Toccata and Fugue 
Schubert. Ave Maria 
Chaminade, Serenade 
Guilmant, Scherzo, Sonata 5 
Dvorak, Songs my mother taught me 
Russell, Up the Saguenay 








ORGANIST 
Box 86 _ 








JOSEPH W. 


San Dimas _ 


CLOKEY 


COMPOSER 
California 














H. WILLIAM HAWKE 


Box 637 
GANANOQUE — ONTARIO 


Canada 


RECITALS — LECTURES 














PHYLLIS HORNE 


Chapel of the Incarnation 


240 East 31st Street 
NEW YORK 16 N.Y. 














D. Deane Hutchison 














Frank B. Jordan 


Mus. Doc. 


Drake University 
Des MOINES IOwA 














HOWARD KELSEY 


Washington University 
SAINT LOUIS 5, MO. 




















Edwin Arthur Kraft 


MUS. DOC. 

Organist and Choirmaster 
TRINITY CATHEDRAL 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Head of the Organ Department 
Cleveland Institute of Music 
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THE JOURNAL 
of the Organ Club (England) contains an 
item of interest: ““A member has drawn our 
attention to some export figures for last 
year. Apparently more than 50,000 pounds- 


Frederick Marriott 


Organist-Choirmaster 


CENTRAL METHODIST CHURCH 


Detroit, Michigan 


UELLER, C. F. 


COMPOSER - ORGANIST - CONDUCTOR 
Aethee of Distinction 
RUMSON — NEW JERSEY 





























worth of tin was sent to Germany, much of 
it for organ pipe manufacture—yet an im- 
port duty of some 25% is imposed upon the 


purchase of organs from the Continent.” 


Also from this same magazine this amusing 
bit: “The most complex one-man band ever 


built? It was the ‘Panomonico’ built by 
Austrian Karl Waelzel. It incorporated 150 





flutes, 150 flageolots, 50 oboes, 18 trumpets, 
5 fanfares, 2 timbals, and 3 large drums. 
Archduke Charles of Austria (1771-1847) 
bought it for 100,000 francs so that he could 
annoy people at his court with it. 
(‘Guiness’ Book of Records—1955) 

(So that’s where Hope Jones obtained his 
ideas ! ?—Ed.)” 














W. WILLIAM WAGNER 


Organist and Choirmaster 


The Old Stone Church 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
INSTRUCTION 


WILLIAM TEAGUE 


Organist - Choirmaster 


Saint Mark’s Episcopal Church 


Shreveport, Louisiana 


RECITALS 
































Claude L. Murphree 
F.A.G.O. 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Fla. 


Organist 
First Baptist Church 








GEORGE WM. VOLKEL 


SAC.MUS.DOC., F.A.G.O. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
Faculty, Schoot of Sacred Music, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 
Organist, Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N.Y. 
Organist for “THE TELEPHONE HOUR” 


GORDON YOUNG 


First Presbyterian Church 
DETROIT 



































b. _ Albert Scholin 


— Organist-Composer 


ran PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


6800 Washington Avenue 
University City 5, Mo. 














Harold Schwab 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Janet B. Spencer, B.A. 


Junior Choirs 


WASHINGTON CHILDREN’S 
CHOIR SCHOOL INC. 


FREDERICK W. SPENCER, Dir. 


P.O. Box 134 Washington, N. J. 











- Lauren B. Sykes 


A.A.G.O., Ch.M. 


Pacific Bible College 
Portland Symphony Orchestra 





Portland, Oregon 
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THE ORGOBLO 
at Rechester, Minnesota 


This Reuter organ in the First Presbyterian Church of Rochester, Minnesota is 
powered by a Spencer 5 horsepower Orgoblo. 

To get the utmost in performance from your organ and your organist, be sure 
it’s an Orgoblo. 

The Orgoblo is like an enclosed fan. Light-weight impellers are mounted on an 
oversized motor shaft which has only two bearings. There are no belts or gears. 
It’s all steel, compact and requires no special foundation. Operates efficiently 
at all loads without vibration or disturbing noise. 

Wide clearances, low peripheral speeds, extra large shafts, and built like a 
bridge—with all metal, rust resistant and reinforced construction—the Orgoblo 
gives satisfactory service for a lifetime. Ask for the bulletins. 


SPENCER 


HARTFORD 
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ORGANISTS 


(*See advertisement elsewhere in this issue) 


AKIN, Nita, Mus.Doc. 
3000 Hamilton Blvd., Wichita Falls, 
Texas 

ARNOLD, Heinz, Mus.Doc.* 


BAKER, Walter, Mus.Bac. 

31 West 69 St., New York 23, N.Y. 
BARKER, Cyril, Ph.D. (Mus.)* 
BEYMER, Paul Allen* 

BIDWELL, Marshall, Mus.Doc. 

Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
BIGGS, E. Power 

53 Highland St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
BIGGS, Richard Keys, LL.D.* 
BINGHAM, Seth* 

BLANCHARD, William G.* 
BOURZIEL, Arnold E.* 


CASSELS-BROWN, Alastair, M.A.(Oxon.)* 
CLARKE, Charles Harlan* 
CLOKEY, Joseph W., Mus.Doc.* 
Box 431, Claremont, Calif. 
COATS, Donald* 
COclI, Claire* 
Organ Studio,175 W.72 St., N.Y.23,N.Y. 
COKE-JEPHCOTT, Norman, Mus.Doc. 
Bluegates, Stony Point-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
COLBERT-LaBERGE CONCERT MGT. 
36 West 57 St., New York 19, N.Y. 
COOPER, Harry E., Mus.Doc., F.A.G.O. 
Meredith College, Raleigh, N.C. 
CRAIGHEAD, David, Mus.Bac. 
Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 
CROZIER, Catharine, M.Mus. 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 


DASH, James Allan, Mus.Doc.* 
DEMESSIEUX, Jeanne 
6 Rue du Dr.Goujon, Paris 12-E,Fr. 
DENNIS, Dubert, M.M.* 
DEWEY, Robert C. 
St. Mark’s Church, West Orange, N.J. 
DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus.Doc.* 
DORR, William Ripley* 
DUNKLEY, Ferdinand, F.A.G.O., F.R.C.O. 
30 Moore Ave., Waldwick, N.J. 


EDMUNDSON, Garth 
New Castle, Pa 
EICKMEYER, Paul H., M.Mus.* 
EIGENSCHENK, yr kes Mus.Doc. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 4, Ill. 
EINECKE, C. Harold, Mus. Doc.* 
ELLSASSER, Richard 
Concert Organist 
Elisasser Enterprises 
Post Office Box 1983 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
ELMORE, Robert* 
130 Walnut Ave., Wayne, Pa. 
FARNER, Eugene A.* 
FINK, Harold* 
FINNEY, Charles H., M.Mus., F.A.G.O.* 
FISHER, Norman Z., M.S.M.* 


GARABRANT, Maurice, Mus.Doc.* 
GARDEN, Charlotte, Mus.Doc. 

Sunnybrook Road, Basking Ridge, N.J. 
GERMANI, Fernando 

11 Via Delle Terme Deciana, Rome 48 
GILES, The Rev. Hugh 

593 Park Ave.. New York 21, N.Y. 
GL yee Harold, Mus.Doc. 

45 Chase Ave., Winter Park, Fla. 

GREENFIEL D, Alfred* 


HAMILTON, John 

22 N. Garfield St., Wenatchee, Wash. 
HAVEY, Marguerite* 

HAWKE, H. William, Mus.Bac.* 
HAYS, Robert Wilson* 
HENDERSON, Charles, M.M. 

St. George’s Church, New York 3, N.Y. 
HILLIAR, Edgar* 

St. Mark’s Church, Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 
HILTY, Everett Jay, M.Mus.* 
HOLLISTER, Horace M., M.S.M.* 
HORNE, Phyllis* 

HUBER, Harry H., M.Mus.* 
HUTCHINSON, D. Deane* 


JORDAN, Frank B., Mus.Doc.* 


KELSEY, Howard* 

KETTRING, Donald D., M.S.M. 
East Liberty Presbyterian, 
Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 

KRAFT, Edwin Arthur, Mus.Doc.* 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


LANGLAIS, Jean 
26 Rue Duroc, Paris, France 
LINZEL, Edward* 
145 West 46th St., New York 36, N.Y. 


MAEKELBERGHE, August* 
MARKEY, George B., Mus.Doc. 
42 Maplewood Ave., Maplewood, N.J. 
MARRIOTT, Frederick* 
6840 E. Dartmoor Rd., Birmingham, 
Mich. 
MARSH, William J. 


MASON, Dr. Marilyn 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
McCURDY, Alexander, Mus.Doc. 

546 S. Bowman Ave., Merion, Pa. 
MIRANDA, Max Garver,B.M., M.A.,A.A.G.O. 

136% Tenth Ave., N.E. 

St. Petersburg 7, Fla. 
MORGAN, Catharine 

705 Stanbridge St., Norristown, Pa. 
MUELLER, Dr. Carl F., F.W.C.C.* 
MUELLER, Harold* 
MURPHREE, Claude L., F.A.G.O.* 


NIES-BERGER, Edouard 

Church of Messiah and Incarnation, 

Brooklyn 

Cond.,Nies-Berger Chamber Orch. 

63 West 55 St., New York 19, N.Y. 
NOEHREN, Robert, University Organist 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
OGDEN, George and David* 
OSSEWAARDE, Jack H., M.Mus., A.A.G.O 

Christ Church Cathedral 

1117 Texas Ave., Houston 2, Texas 
OWEN, Frank K., Mus.Bac. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles 17, 


Calif. 
OWEN, Robert* 
PEETERS, Flor 

26 Stuivenbergvaart, Mechelen, Belgium 
PERRY, Roy* 
PICHHD, Bernard 

27 Forest St., Lewiston, Maine 
PORTER, Hugh, S.M.D.* 

606 West 122 St., New York 27, N.Y. 
PURVIS, Richard* 
REDIC, Cora Conn, Mus.Doc.* 
RETALLICK, Willard E.* 
ROWAND, Wilbur H.* 
SCHOLIN, C. Albert, M.M.* 
SCHREINER, Alexander 

1283 E. So. Temple St., Salt Lake City 2, 

Utah 
SCHUMACHER, Marie* 

503 Carleton Road, Westfield, N.J. 
SCHWAB, Harold* 
SCOTT, J. Sheldon* 
SPELMAN, Leslie P., Mus.Doc. 

University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 
SPENCER, Janet B., B.A.* 
STOFER, Robert M., M.S.M.* 
SWARM, Paul 

P. O. Box 7, Decatur 60, TI. 
SYKES, Lauren B.* 
TEAGUE, William* 
VOLKEL, George Wm., S.M.D.* 
WAGNER, W. William* 
WALKER, Charles Dodsley* 

Church of the Heavenly Rest 

Fifth Ave. & 90 St., New York 28, N.Y. 
WALTER, Samuel* 

628 Main St., Stamford, Conn, 
WEINRICH, Carl 

5 Evelyn Place, Princeton, N.J. 
WELLIVER, Harry B.* 
WHITACRE, Arden 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 
WHITE, Ernest* 

145 West 46 St., New York 36, N.Y. 
WILLIAMS, Julian, Mus.Doc. 

242 Walnut St., Sewickley, Pa. 
WING, G. Russell, M.S.M.* 
WYTON, Alec, M.A. (Oxon.)* 
YOUNG, Gordon* 


PUBLISHERS 


Cc. C. BIRCHARD & CO. 

285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
CHURCH MUSIC FOUNDATION 

(A Nonprofit Corporation) 

Paul Swarm, Director 

Decatur 60, Ill. 
CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 

3558 So. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
FISCHER, J. Fischer & Bro. 

119 West 40 St., New York 18, N.Y. 
GRAY, The H. W. Gray Co. 

159 East 48 St.. New York 17, N.Y. 
MARVIN MUSIC EDITION 

260 Handy St., New Brunswick, N.J. 
SAINT MARY’S PRESS 

145 West 46 St., New York 36, N.Y. 


CONSERVATORIES 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio 

WESTMINSTER CHOIR COLLEGE 
Princeton, N.J. 


T A O STAFF 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE 

39 Kensico St., Staten Island 6, N. Y. 
BERRY, Ray, Mus.Bac., Editor 

171 Arlo Road, Staten Island 1, N.Y. 
BILLINGS, Dr. Charles E., Jr., AO-3002421 

406 Tactical Hosp.,APO 198,N.Y.,N.Y. 


BUHRMAN, T. Scott, F.A.G.O. 

90 Center St., Staten Island 6, N.Y. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W. 

1025 Maxwell St., Boulder, Colo. 
GOLDSWORTHY, William A. 

2331 State St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
LITKENHOUSE, Mis. Louise 

39 Kensico St. Staten Island 6, N.Y. 
VAN BRONKHORST, Charles, M.A. 

1216 Spruce Ave., Chico, Calif. 


BUILDERS 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Boston 25, Mass. 
AUSTIN ORGANS, INC. 
Main Office: Hartford, Conn. 
CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q., Canada 
ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Alliance, Ohio 
KILGEN, Alfred G., Inc. 
1639 W. Adams Blvd., Los Angeles 7, 


KILGEN ORGAN COMPANY 


4362 W. Florissant Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 


McMANIS, The Charles W. McManis Co. 
10th & Garfield Ave., Kansas City 2, 
Kans. 

MOLLER, M. P. Moller, Inc. 

Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 

ODELL & CO., J. H. & C. S. 

82-84 Morningside Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 

RAYMOND, Chester A. 

44 Spring St., Princeton, N.J. 

REUTER ORGAN CO 
Lawrence, Kansas 

RIEGER ORGANS 
See Estey Organ Corporation 

SCHANTZ ORGAN CO 
Orrville, Ohio 

WICKS ORGAN CO. 

Highland, Il. 


‘ EQUIPMENT 


AUXILIARY CHEST for harmonic 
development 
J.H. & C.S. Odell & Co. 
82-84 Morningside Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 
Console Light, see Murlin 
Electric Action, see Reisner 
MAAS-ROWE CARILLONS, Chimes 
3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
MURLIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
200 Block South Ambler, 
Quakertown, Pa. 
ORGAN SUPPLY CORP., Organ parts & 
supplies 
540 East 2 St., Erie, Pa. 
ORGELECTRA, Key Action Current 
9216 W. Grand Ave., Franklin Park, III. 
ORGOBLO, see Spencer Turbine Co. 
Percussion, see Maas Organ Co. 
REISNER, The W. H. Reisner Mfg. Co. 
Action parts of all kinds 
Hagerstown, Md. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO., Blowers 
Hartford 6, Conn. 


MAINTENANCE 


CHURCH ORGAN CO. 

18 Walton St., Nixon, N.J. 
LAVALLEE, Wilfred 

All makes of organs tuned, rebuilt, 

maintained 

325 College Road, New York 63, N.Y. 
MOHR, Louis F. Mohr & Co. 


2899 Valentine Ave., New York 58, N.Y. 


ODELL & CoO., J. H. & C. 8S. 
Harry Edward Odell, complete organ 
service 
90 Mile Square Road, Yonkers, N.Y. 
YO 5-2607 


CONSULTANTS 


BARNES, William H., Mus.Doc. 

8111 No. St. Louis Ave., Skokie, IIl. 
HAGGARD, Paul N. & Co. 

P.O. Box 685, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
MILLER, Robert R. 

3204 Raleigh St., Apt. A., Datlas 19, 

Texas 


ELECTRONICS 


BALDWIN PIANO CO. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
ELECTRONIC ORGAN ARTS 

P. O. Box 41084, Los Angeles 41, Calif. 
MAAS-ROWE CARILLONS 


3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
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FIRST IN THE FIELD OF 
impart an activity and ensemble 


usually associated only with 
multi-rank pipe organs 





From the introduction of the very first 
ALLEN model in 1910, the name ALLEN 
OrGAN has become a symbol of quality .. . 
for every important musical-engineering 
advance in electronic organs in the past 
decade has come from the Allen Organ 
a Company. 

The exclusive ALLEN system of tone gen- 
eration is internationally recognized as the 
one method for electronically producing the 
authentic quality of the pipe organ. An- 
other exclusive ALLEN feature, High Fidel- 
ity Gyrophonic Projectors (speakers in 
motion), produces the effect of a great 
number of stops, each speaking at soft and 
medium volume to create the majestic ef- 
fect of the traditional organ. 

ALLEN OrGANs offer unchallenged tonal 
FOUR MANUAL superiority that you, too, are invited to 
CUSTOM SERIES 


hear and compare. 











TWO MANUAL TWO AND THREE MANUAL 
SELF CONTAINED CUSTOM SERIES 


Only ALLEN offers a really complete line—two. three and four 
manual models with the rich, inspiring voice of the traditional 


organ. Write Dept. O. 
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answers your touch 
when you play the Wicks Pipe Organ 


For all its musical grandeur, a pipe organ is a 
simple idea. The keys you touch open valves that 
allow air to pass through the organ pipes. It’s 

the mechanism to operate the valves that has, in 

the past, created a problem. Confusing contraptions 
of rods and levers were required to sound each note. 





But today Wicks has eliminated this problem with its 
exclusive Direct Electric action. The valves are 
opened electrically the instant you touch the key... . 
as quickly and dependably as switching on an electric 
light. There are no leather parts to wear out... 

no fear of a cipher. The result is a new experience 

in organ playing. 



















































































We will be happy to arrange an opportunity for you 
to play a Wicks Organ and judge for yourself. 








Simply write to: 


¥ e 
j 


CTF OUdE 


See the Wicks Pipe Organ in the “Pipe Organ Pano- 
rama,"’ Museum of Arts & Sciences, Rochester, N. Y. 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY «+ HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 





